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News of Farm Income, Soviet Grain Developments, Europe 1992 



Farmers' net cash income In 1989 ise?E- 
pected to be S48-$52 billion, unchanged 
from USDA*s forecast last December, 
but 12-16 percent below last year's 
record S58 billion. The decline will 
come primarily from higher expenses 
and lower Government payments. 

Net farm mcome, which adjusts for 
changes in stocks, is forecast at $44-$48 
billion, 15 percent above lastyear*s 
drought-reduced level Adjusted for in- 
flation, however, net farm income 
probably will be below the 1 987 record. 
The stock adjustment excludes receipts 
from previous years and includes the 
value of current unsold stocks. 

Federal disaster assistance may be less 
than anticipated last fall, because crop 
losses were smaller than expected. The 
drought assistance, combined with 
Federal crop insurance, pennittcd 
thousands of farmers to survive last 
yearns bad weather. 

Smaller U.S. crops and higher prices 
characterize the 1988/89 oudook for 
grains and oilseeds, while a large crop 
and rising U.S- stocks mark this year's 
cotton situation, USDA will release its 
first winter wheat forecast for the 
1989/90 season on May 11. Although 
uncertainty remains about 1988/89 
Southern Hemisphere crops, Argentina's 
drought-reduced soybean crop likely will 
be offset by a larger Brazilian harvest. 

On March 14, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration issued an alert about pos- 
sible cyanide poisoning of Chilean 
grapes. The FDA Commissioner recom- 
mended that all fresh fniit imported from 
Chile be pulled from the food disbibu- 
tion system. The ban on grapes and ber- 
ries was lifted by President Bush on 
March 17. 

Because Chile is the main source of soft- 
skinned fruits during the winter and early 
spring, the temporary ban increased the 
prices of competing fruits and soft- 
skinned fruits from non-Chilean sources. 




Grape and apple exports have helped fuel 
Chile*s recent growth. Grapes alone ac- 
counted for 59 percent of Chile's agricul- 
tural exports to the U.S. 

Higher prices are boosting the value of 
U.S. field- and high -value crop exports 
this year. While export volumes of 
grains, oilseeds, and cotton are expected 
to be flat, value will be up about 10 per- 
cenL Rising exports of horticultural 
products and tobacco, largely due to a 
declining dollar, are helping sustain 
prices in the face of rising production. 

Turkey production is expected to rise 4 
percent this year, following 2 years of 
lackluster irtums. Broiler production 
may rise 6 percent. Beef consumption 
will be the lowest since 1962, but increas- 
ing poultry consumpdon will more than 
make up the difference, so total meat con* 
sumption will likely be above last year. 

One of the driest October-December 
periods in 40 years hit key wheat-produc- 
ing areas in the Plains States. The early 



winter dryness, which tends to depress 
yields, affected an area stretching from 
Nebraska southward through Kansas and 
into ihe Oklahoma and Texas pan* 
handles. The area traditionally produces 
about 60 percent of the winter wheat 
crop, which in turn is usually about 75 
percent of the total U.S. wheat crop. 

Above-nonnal temperatures, followed by 
sub-freezing temperatures, freezing rain, 
and wind damage in ihe heart of the 
winter wheat area have been additional 
negative factors. However, winter wheal 
prospects could improve substantially, 
depending on rainfall this spring. 

USDA estimates that Soviet grain 
stocks will fall during 1988/89 for the 
first time in 7 years. The estimated drop 
is due to a smaller crop and increased 
livestock feeding. Reserves are es- 
timated to fall 4 million tons and imports 
to rise about 5 million. Poor harvesting, 
storage, processing, and transportation 
practices have added to Soviet problems. 
The Soviets are increasing efforts to cut 
these losses. 

California vegetable growers arc head- 
ing into their third drier- than -nonnal 
year, and a water shortage has forced of- 
ficials to cut water allocations to Califor- 
nia growers by as much as 50 percent. 
But because vegetables are high-value 
crops, growers will keep water flowing 
to them at the expense of other crops. Tn^ 
dependent of water issues, growers may 
have shifted acreage out of other crops 
and into vegetable production. So 
despite the water shortage, California 
vegetable production is expected to in- 
crease 2-3 percent this year. Reccntrain- 
fall in some areas will help some 
California growers. 

Under a plan called Europe 1992, the 
European Community (EC) is integrating 
its internal market. The thrust of Europe 
1992 is to make the EC more competi- 
tive in world markets and more powerful 
in world affairs. The integration will 
lead to major changes in EC agriculture. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Credit Backstops Farmers 

After ihc drought hit last summer, many 
farmers needed more credit lo cover 
redueed cash flows. Some needed citdit 
lo help cover drought-related higher 
production costs, such as payments for 
more UTigatJOn. Others needed credit to 
help offset lower Crop receipts. Many 
needed credit to gear up for expanded 
plantings in anticlpationof higher crop 
prices in 1989, 

Commercia] banks and Farm Credit Sys- 
tem (FCS) institutions in the drought- 
stricken areas stepped in to meet 
farmers' emergency credit needs. 

Bankers are often accused of deserting 
farmers when times get tough, but this 
apparently did not happen during and 
after the drought When combined with 
rebounding farmland values, the recent 
rescue of the FCS, and other changes in 
the farm credit delivery system, the good 
news about credit availability raises ques- 
tions about how much ciedit farmers 
should use. 

Some analysts arc concerned that the 
recent rise in land values may not be sup- 
ported by future returns. The 1970's 
boom was followed by the land-value 
collapse of the 1980's, During the early 
and mid- 1980*s, all of the inflation- 
adjusted gains to farmers from the 
1970's land-price nmup were lost. 



Lenders Help Farmers 
In Drought Areas 

Agricultural banks in drought-stricken 
areas entered 1988 in a stronger financial 
position, and made relatively more loans 
through the drought*s midsummer peak, 
than agricultural banks elsewhere. Be- 
tween yearcnd 1987 and mid-1988, the 
growth in loan volume at agricultural 
banks in drought- stressed counties 
ranged from 4.7 to 7,0 percent. Yet loan 
volume grew only 2,9 percent at agricul- 
tural banks elsewhere. 

Agricultural banks arc commercial banks 
that specialize in farm finance. Over half 
the nation's roughly 4,500 agricultural 
banks are headquartered in those coun- 
ties hit hardest by last year's drought. 

The FCS picture is less clear. The bulk 
of drought-related farm damage was in 
the St. Raul, Louisville, and Omaha Dis- 
tricts, "Performing" loans-lhose without 
late payments or collateral problems-at 
FCS institutions in the three districts 
grew in volume by 2.6 percent to 16 per- 
cent during first-half 1988. Performing 
loans grew 4.7 percent Systcmwidc. 

Nonetheless, since the federally sup- 
ported rescue of the System in late 1987, 
officers at many FCS lending institutions 
have vowed to regain the market shanj 
that was lost in recent years. 

In general, lenders are willing and able to 
make new loans to farmers when they f 
believe agricultural prospects look good. 
Lower wheat and oilseed stocks, and the 
consequent runup in commodity prices, 
have given farmers and their lenders 
rca5;on for optimism. 

The rebound in farm real estate values 
shows farmer and lender optimism in a 
tangible way. In a recent survey, agricul- 
tural bankers in the Chicago Federal 
Reserve District reported that farmland 
values rose an average 11,5 percent in 
1988, upabout20percent from the 1986 
trough. A survey of rural bankers in the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve District 
late last December showed cropland 
values rising 5.7 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Other less reliable sources indicate 
that land values have increased more 
than suggested by these surveys. 



Faims in both the Chicago and Min- 
neapolis Federal Reserve Districts were 
hit hard by the drought. Apparently, the 
drought did not markedly weaken the al- 
ready rebounding land market In part, 
this is because land values reflect expec- 
tations about the land's future earning 
power, not just current earning power. 

Changes in Credit Delivery Mean 
Cheaper, Easier Farm Credit 

The new secondary market for agricul- 
tural land loans, Farmer Mac, promises 
to bring cheaper, and perhaps easier, 
credit to farmers seeking to start new 
farms or acquire bigger farms. The in- 
tent of Farmer Mac is to secure a larger, 
more reliable source of farm mortgage 
credit. 

Farmer Mac will allow lenders to 
originate and service fixed- and flexible- 
rate, long-term farm mortgages without 
keeping the loans on their books. By sci 
ing mortgages in the secondary market, 
lenders will be able to pass on much of 
the associated default and interest-rate 
risks while keeping the origination and 
servicing fees. 

While lenders selling loans will have to 
keep or contribute to a small reserve 
against future losses. Fanner Mac loan 
sales are ultimatelyguaranieed by the 
Federal Government This will allow 
lenders to increase their leverage. Less 
lender equity will be needed to back the 
loans, enahling lenders to write more 
farm mortgages. Most analysts agree 
that Farmer Mac would not be viable 
without the Federal guarantee. 

Farmer Mac can benefit farmers, but the 
loan standards it sets will determine its 
effectiveness. If the standards are too 
stringent, only the lowest-risk loans will 
be sold and the new market will not have 
much effect If the standards are too 
loose, lenders will be able to pass high- 
risk farm loans on to generally nonfarm 
investors, with Federal backing. This 
would encourage farmers to lake on 
more debt, leaving them more vulnerable 
to the vicissitudes of weather, the general 
economy, and international markets. 

The FCS*s recent federally supported res 
cue also has contribuied to cheaper farm 
credit. Many analysts believe that 
without the rescue, several large FCS in- 
stitutions would have failed. The 
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^rime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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failures would have reduced competiiion 
among lenders^ increased the costs to bor- 
rowers, and reduced ihe availability of 
farm credit But the rescue is not a gift 
K) the PCS, which must payback the 
bulk of the aid over the next 15 years. 

FCS insUujtions that benefit ffom the aid 
are underpressure from the Farm Credit 
Administration, the System's regulator, 
to boost income and capital, partly to en- 
sure the aid is repaid. To protect the 
FCS, the Fami Credit Administration an- 
nounced tough new capital standai^s that 
would prevent FCS institutions from ex- 
panding without more of a cushion 
against future losses. But the Farm 
Credit Administration promised to 
forebear on the new standards if an FCS 
bank is making a reasonable attempt to 
rebuild capital. 

Despite the record number of agricultural 
bank failures this decade, surviving 
agricultural banks axe liquid and appear 
willing to take on more agricultural 
loans. The new secondary market will 
give banks another tool to expand fann 
lending, and a renewed FCS will force 
them to keep lending terms more 
favorable to farmers. 

Recovery Prospects Tempered 

Farmers have reasons to be optimistic. 
The burdensome grain stocks are drop- 
ping and com modity prices are strong in 
the face of rising domestic and foreign 
demand. Rising land values and 
bankers' willingness to lend to farmers 
reflecl this optimism. 

But the current optimism is tempered by 

the knowledge that U.S. and foreign 
farmers still have the capacity to produce 
lai^ge crops and large volumes of live- 
stock products that could exert 
downward pressure on agricultural prices 
and land v^ues. [Gregory Gajewski 
(202)786-3313] 



Animal Products Overview 

Broilers To Gain 
On Red Meats 

Even though beef consumpuon this year 
will be the lowest since 1962, chicken 
and turkey consumption are up, and per 
capita U,S. red meat and poulU7 con- 
sumption combined probably will exceed 
the 1988 record. Broiler consumption 
will exceed that of pork, as happened in 
1987, and be only a few pounds below 
beef. 

Large poulU7 supplies will temper meat 
price increases; even so, livestock and 
meat prices in 1989 will be near or 
higher than 1988. Higher consumer dis- 
posable incomes, increased operating 
costs, and lower beef supplies likely will 
cause prices toedge higher at the farm 
and retail levels, especially for beef and 
turkey, 
I 

Egg prices will climb in 1989, accom- 
panying a sharp drop in production. An- 
nual consumption is expected to decline 

about 10 eggs per person. 

Hog Prices Flat 
In First Quarter 

Hog prices were relatively flat in first- 
quaner 1989, averaging about $41 per 
cwt at the seven major terminal markets. 
Prices improved seasonally from the 
fourth quarter but remained below a year 
earlier Wholesale and retail pork prices 
also were lower than in 1988, The 
market is expected to strengthen this 
spring, with barrow and gilt prices ap- 
proaching $50 per cwt by the end of the 
second quarter. 

Increased supplies of fresh and frozen 
pork overshadowed the hog market 
during first-quarter 1989. Fresh pork 
production was boosted by three factors. 
First, the summer 1988 pig crop was 2 
percent above a year earlier, resulting in 
a greater number of market-ready hogs. 

Second, weather conditions were un- 
usually mild through January, Hogs 
gained weight faster than usual, allowing 
producers to market them ahead of 
schedule. 

Third, hog imports from Canada in- 
creased, possibly due to the reduced 



countervailing duty against live hog im- 
ports, which took effect in December 

Beginning stocks of frozen pork in 1989 
were the largest since 1955, Since the 
drought began last sum mer, deferred fu- 
tures prices have maintained substantial 
premiums over cash prices, encouraging 
the movement of pork into storage. 
While most of these stocks will not reach 
consumers until summer, they add sig- 
nificantly to current pork supplies and 
impose both a physical and psychologi- 
cal lid on prices. 

Pork production ts expected to drop to 
year-earlier levels in the second quarter, 
and hog prices are likely to strengthen. 
The hogs that will be marketed in the 
spring were farrowed last fall, and last 
fairs pig crop was cut significantly by 
the drought. 

Pork prices also will draw strength from 
reduced beef supplies in the spring. Pork 
loins, spareribs, and Boston butts typical- 
ly dominate pork trade at this time of 
year, and these cuts compete directly 
with beef during the cookout season. 
Led by a rise in wholesale pork, barrow 
and gilt prices are expected to average in 
the mid- to high $40's per cwt in the 
second quaner, with a possible seasonal 
peak near $50. 

Fed Cattle 
Prices Up 

Fed cattle prices rose about $3 per cwt to 
$75 during February, even though month- 
ly beef production adjusted for slaughter 
days was about unchanged from a year 
ago. Part of the strength may stem from 
final purchases under the 1988/89 
Japanese beef export quota, which ended 
March 31. 

In addition, on February 8 the Japanese 
Livestock Industry Promotion Corpora- 
tion tendered its first bids for the 1989 
Japanese fiscal year beginning April 1. 
The 1989 quota is scheduled to rise 
60,000 metric tons to 334,000 (736inil- 
lion pounds). 

Even though the US. is the world's 
largest beef producer and consumer, 
small changes in beef exports can lead to 
wide swings in prices. Last year, 3 per- 
cent of U,S. beef production was 
exported. 
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Production of Livestock and Products 
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Prices strengthened in anticipation of 
Tieduced fed cattle marketings in March 
and April. The March 1 Caule on Feed 
report for the seven States reporting 
monthly indicated that February market- 
iilgs were only 2 percent below a year 
earlier, even though 1988 was a leap 
year. Net placements were record large 
and up 15 percent following near-record 
placements in January. Large numbers 
of caule continue to be forced off wheat 
pasture and from other areas with poor 
for^e supplies. 

Cattle on feed on March 1 were up I per- 
cent from a year ago and 2 percent above 



the 1983-88 average for the date. Feed- 
lois are current, and market weights have 
declined more than seasonally since 
January. Cattle prices likely will remain 
strong through mId-Apri! to encourage 
feeders to market their cattle, even 
though a lower proportion is grading 
Choice. Cattle probably will be moving 
to slaughter faster than normal. In- 
creased placements off declining wheat 
pasture began in December, and these 
cattle will begin to be marketed in late 
April 

Retail beef prices reached a record high 
of $2.64 a pound in January; the usual 



seasonal narrowing in the farm-to-retail 
spread has not occurred. Because beef is 
expensive relative to pork and chicken, 
further beef price increases could push 
consumers into buying even more pork 
and chicken. Thisswilch from beef 
could make the market more susceptible 
to price swings if export demand softens. 
or if export buyers reduce purchases until 
late spring, when fed marketings are ex- 
pected to rise and prices decline. 

Broiler Production 
Up Nearly 6 Percent 

Broiler production is forecast to increase 
nearly 6 percent in 1989 following good 
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netieuimsin 1988. Broiler prices 
probabJy wiL rtmain unchanged lo slight- 
ly down as beef supplies decline and 
poultry prod uc lion increases. 

Broiler produciion during firsi-quarter 
1989 may have increased between 2 and 
3 pcrccnL The November, December, 
and January broiler chick hatches were 
more than 4 percent above a year earlier, 
while weekly February chick placements 
rose more than 5 percent. Second- 
quarter production could rise 4 percent. 
The size of the hatching-cgg flock was 
even with a year earlier on January 1, 

The rate of increase in quarterly broiler 
production probably will grow during 
1989. Net returns have been positive 
since the second quarter of 1988, and aie 
e^tpected to remain so throughout 1989 
unless another drought pushes up feed 
costs. The biggest production increases 
probably will come during the second 
half, when feed costs arc projected to fall. 

The 12-city wholesale composite broiler 
price is forecast to average 53-59 cents 
per pound in 1989, compared with 56 
cents in 1988, First-quarter prices, at 58- 
60 cents per pound, may remain near the 
previous quarter, but be above the year- 
earlier 45 cents. Second-quarter prices 
are e;cpcctcd lo decline slightly to 55-59 
cents, remaining near a year earlier. 

Broiler e;cports during 1988 rose 2 per- 
cent from 1987 to a record 765 million 
pounds. Export value was $385 million, 
up 9 percent. 

Japan took a record 33 percent of U.S. 
broiler exports, mainly because of strong 
domestic demand and the lower dol- 
lar/yen exchange rate- Mexico's imports 
also were up sharply, assisted by a CCC 
export credit guarantee and a liberalized 
importpolicy. Sales to Egypt and Iraq 
under the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) dropped as these countries 
restricted chicken meat imports. EEP ex- 
ports for all of 1988 are estimated at 
about 36 million pounds, down about 80 
percent from a year earlier. 

Broiler exports are expected to be lower 
in 1989 because of relatively high U.S. 
prices and no substantial growth in any 
ofthe major markets. However, im- 
porter policies and export programs aic 
likely to continue to have a large impact. 



Broiler Productinn 
Highly Integrated 

Today's broiler industry bears little 
resemblance to the industry of 30 years 
ago. In the pasLg many small operations 
raised broilers and sold them to 
wholesale packers for slaughter From 
the packers, the whole fryers moved up 
the marketing channel through dis- 
tributors and brokers to retail. 

Today, slightly more than 100 integrated 
firms, located mostly in the South and 
mid-Atlantic Slates* pmduce and process 
whole broilers into many different forms 
for retail marketing. Other firms m^ 
purchase ready -to-cook broilers from in* 
tegraiors and further process or cut them 
up. 

Retailers, who marketed nearly all 
broilers as whole fryers under generic 
labels 30 years ago, now market only 
about one -third as whole fryers. Today, 
most broiler meat is retailed cilhcr cut up 
or in some other processed fonn, with 
about half sold as a branded product. 

Broiler integrators control production 
through most of its four stages: 
hatchery, growoui. processing, and dis- 
tribution. This contrasts with red meat 
production, where there is relatively litUc 
formal coordination from the farm to the 
slaughter and piDcessing levels. 

Hatcheries incubate broiler eggs, and the 
resulting chicks are grown out for 
slaughter Most integrators have their 
own hatcheries. However, there is a 
small but significant number of inde- 
pendent boiler hatchery producers who 



Turkey Production 
Up 4 Percent 

Turkey produciion is forecast to increase 
about 4 percent in 1989 following lack- 
luster net returns in the previous 2 years. 
Wholesale prices arc expected to rise as 
per capita supplies increase modestly and 
competing red meat supplies decline* 

First-quarter federally inspected produc- 
tion is exp^Ecd 10 increase 1 -2 percent 
from the previous year. Second-quarter 
production is projected to rise 2 percent. 



provide supplemental chicks to broiler 
integrators. 

Because of vertical integration, where a 
single company owns opera uons ai all 
stages of producuoOj several measures of 
hatchery capacity provide good esumates 
of Cgg-laying capacity and short-lcmi 
production capacity. These measures in- 
clude the number of broiler hatcheries, 
the hatching Cgg flock, and the hatchery 
supply flock. Over time the number of 
broiler hatcheries has decreased, while 
the size of individual plants has 
increased. 

The number of hatcheries is estimated 
biannually, while the sizes of tlw hatch* 
ingcgg flock and the broiler hatchery 
supply flock are estimated monthly. 
Thus, the hatching egg flock and broiler 
hatchery supply flock provide better es- 
timates of fluctuations in broiler egg- 
laying capacity. 

Theu>tal hatching egg flock is only a 
rough indicator of the broiler hatching- 
egg flock, because it includes both table- 
egg type layers (10- IS percent) and 
broiler -egg type layers (85-90 percent). 
But It is the best indicator of broiler 
production 3 months out because of its 
large proportion of broiler hens. 

The broiler hatchery supply flock is an 
estimate of the number of hroi Icr hens m 
the hatching egg flock. But it is used 
primarily as an esUmate of the hatcbing 
egg flock 7 months inu) the future. This 
flock measure is the sum of the monthly 
placcmentsof broiler pullets in the 
hatchery supply flock 7 lo 14 months ear- 
lier, AbroilerpuUet takes approximately 



Production increases are expected to ac- 
celerate during the second half of 1989. 

Turkey stocks on January 1 were 250 mil- 
lion pounds, about 12 percent below a 
year earlier. Per capita consumption is 
expected to be around 16,9 pounds, up 
from 16.2 pounds in 1988. Wholesale 
hen turkey prices in the East during 1989 
arc forecast to average 64-70 cents per 
pound, above last year's 61 cents. 

Because beginning stocks were lower 
and Easter is in the first quarter, first- 
quarter turkey prices likely will average 
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BroHer Expansion Can Take Less Thon 5 Monttis 

15 



Hen is 

sia Lightered 
Of enters 
molt 




Long term 
expanftjon 



7 months to become a pfoduciJvc laying 
hen, and usually continues laying eggs 
for another 7 months. 

^ftcr 14 months, a broiler hen's produc- 
tive lire is not nccessanly over. IfbiDilcf 
production appears proHiable, broiler 
egg production can te incieasod by force- 
molting the broiler hens. The hen can 
then be rclumed to production relatively 
quickly, 

A molt Is a period when hens lose their 
TeatherSf quil eating, and quit laying 
eggs. The moli is usually Torced by ad* 
Justing the lighting and removing hens 
from feed. Generally, brailerhensare, at 
Ihc most, molted only once, largely be- 
cause fertility declines as the hens age. 



61-63 cents, substantially above the 49 
cents ofa year earlier. Pricesare ex- 
pected to decline in the second quarter^ 
averaging 58-62 cents, but should remain 
well above the 51 cents of second- 
quarter 1988. 

Turkey exports during 1988, at 5 1 mil- 
lion pounds, were 54 percent ahead of 
1987 and the highest since 1982. During 
1989^ turkey exports are expected to 
dropbccauseof higher U.S. prices. Un- 
certainties concerning import tariffs and 
other trade policies in some major 
markets, including WestGermany^ 



The molt uikcs 6-8 weeks if forced, and 
up to 4 months if it occurs naturally. If 
proOt prospects worsen, broiler egg 
production can be decreased by sending 
eggs to the table egg market or to egg 
product processors. 

The size of the broiler hatchery supply 
flock is used primarily as an indicator of 
future broiler production. Future broiler 
production can be projected by estimat- 
ing the month when a pullet chick placed 
today will enter the flock, and adding the 
previous 7 months* placements to 
pnxjuce an estimate of the future 
hatchery supply flock. 

If a sustained downturn in broiler prices 
appearslikely^or if ahen has completed 



Egypt, and Mexico, also may contribute 
to the drop. However, Taiwan^ after ban- 
ning turicey-part imports during the latter 
part of 1988, reopened its market with 
quotas for 1989. 

Egg Production 
DownStightty 

During 1988, total egg production (table 
and hatching) declined less than 1 per- 
cent. Per capita consumption for the 
year was 244 eggs, 5 fewer than a year 
earlier For 1989, total egg production is 



her useful life, she is often slaughtered. 1 
Slaughtered broiler hatch!ng-egg and 
table -egg type hens are either further 
processed or sold as su^wing hens. 

Once the doctsion is made to produce a 
chick, it takes 21 days to hatch the egg. 
At 1 day of age, the chick Is placed with 
growers, who provide the labor, equip- 
ment, and faciiitKStogrow the chick to 
maturity tn 6-7 weeks. 

The inu^grator provides the grower with 
chicks and feed, as well as field super- 
visors who provide technical assistance. 
Nearly all birds are raised under produc- 
tion contracts between the inJegrator and 
the grower 

When the broilers reach market weight, 
the integrators send people called 
"catchers'" to take the birds from the 
growout facilities to processing plants 
where they arc slaughtered. Most 
growout facilities are within 30 miles olT 
the processing plant. 

I 

Processors then decide how to process ■ 

the bird based on current orders for 
whole fryers, parts, and further- 
processed meat. Most of the larger in- 
tegrators can sell the btid in any form. 

Recently, tntcgmtors have specialized by 
defining a market niche with a branded 
product Such niches include selling 
broilers in grocery stores and super- 
markets nationally; producing value- 
added, rcady-to-cook entrees; or 
producing for the restaurant and tnsutu- 
lional trade. [Mark Weimar (202) 786- 
1710} 



expected to decline about 3 percent, with 
per capita consumption projected at 234 
eggs. Poor returns are driving these 
trends. 

Table egg production is expected to fall 
nearly 4 percent in 1989* This will boost 
prices diuing the year, panicularly 
during the first quarter when the year-to- 
year production decline is the largest and 
consumers demand more eggs for Easter 

The table egg production estimate is 
based on the reduced size of the table 
egg-type laying flock, which began the 
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year 6 percenl below a year earlier. As 
of February 1 , ihe flock was about 5 per- 
cent below a year earlier. The table egg 
flock is expected lo conunue decreasing 
through the first half, following its nor- 
mal seasonal pattern of bottoming out in 
June-Jtily and peaking in Novttnbcr- 
Decembcr. 

Wholesale prices for grzdc A large eggs 
in New York City averaged 62.1 cents 
per dozen in 1988. Prices became 
volatile over the past several months, par- 
tictilarly during mid-February to mid- 
Maich. Fourth -quarter prices averaged 
about 67 cents per dozen. For 1989, 
prices are expected to strengthen to an 
average of 74 cents. Prices during first- 
quarter 1989 probably averaged about 78- 
80 cents, while second-quarter prices are 
projected to fall to the 70-cent range. 
Prices arc expected to move into the low- 
70*s in the third quarter and the mid"70*s 
in the fourth. 

Estimated net returns to egg producers 
were a negative 5 cents per dozen during 
1988, after weighting by production. 
The poor performance resulted from 
weak egg prices in the first half and a 
sharp rise in feed costs (which more than 
offset higher egg prices) during the 
second hair 

For 1 989, projections suggest net returns 
will be well above breakeven for the first 
quarter and near breakeven the second. 
Second-half net returns also are likely to 
be positive as reduced egg supplies con- 
tinue to bold prices in the 70*s. For the 
fourth quarter, sharply lower feed prices 
and fairiy strong egg prices could push 
estimated net returns to about 10 cents 
per dozen, a figure in line with fourth- 
quarter 1985 and 1986 net returns. 

Total egg exports during 1988 were 142 
million dozen equivalent, up 27 percent 
from a year earlier and the highest since 
1982. Export programs and competitive 
prices played an important role. Exports 
are expected to decline in 1989 due to 
higher U.S. egg prices, but export 
programs also will play a role. 

Dairy Sates 
Mixed In 1988 

Commercial use of dairy products varied 
in 1988. Sales were weak early in the 



year, but finished strong. Growth in 
sales of products made from cream was 
weaker than in recent years, but sales of 
products based on whole milk c»- skim 
milk accelerated. 

Economic growth in 1 988 helped expand 
dairy sales. Real Gross National Product 
grew 3.8 percent* up from 3.4 patent in 
1987. The civilian unemployment rate 
fell to 5-5 percent, and real per capita dis- 
posable income rose 2.9 percent. 
Meanwhile, retail dairy prices remained 
favorable for consumers; dairy prices 
roseonly 2.3 percent in 1988, compared 
with increases of more than 4 patent in 
prices of all food or of all items. 

Despite the favorable economy, early 
1988 sales suffered from declining sales 
of cream-based products, which had fal- 
len during late 1987 after 3 years of ex- 
traordinary growth. January-March 1988 
commercial disappearance of all dairy 
products (milk equivalent, milkfai basis) 
fell more than 2 percent on a daily 
average basis. Modest improvement 
during the second quarter left commer- 
cial use slightly below a year earlier. 
During the last 2 quarters of 1 988, 
recovering sales of cream-based products 
helped total commercial use post a 
3-percent risc^ 

Total 1988 commercial use came to 
137.1 billion pounds, up about 1 percent 
from 1987. Since 1983, commercial use 
has grown an unprecedented 12 percent. 
Sales have risen every year since 1 980- 

Salcsoffluid milk and cream rt^e slight- 
ly last year. Sales ofbcveragcmilk in 
Federal order markets and California 
rose 06 percent; a4-pcrccnt increase in 
use of lowfat and skim milks outweighed 
a 3-percent drop in whole milk sales. 
Sales of cream items rose modestly in 
I988t the 17th consecutive annual in- 
crease m fluid cream use. 

Use of frozen dairy products and cottage 
cheese was generally lackluster, although 
late 1988 sales were stronger than earlier 
in the year. Ice cream sales fell 2 per- 
cent, as the sales boom in premium ice 
creams ended. Yet the new premium 
hard ice milk helped boost ice milk sales 
6 percent Cottagp cheese sales fell once 
again; a small increase in use of lowfat 
cottage cheese failed to offset a drop in 
sales of creamed cottage cheese- 



Commercial disappearance of American 
cheesejumped 6 percent in 1988, the 
largest rise since 1984 and the second 
largest since 1976. American cheese 
sales were helped by the strong economy 
and the end of direct distribution of 
Government cheese. Commercial use of 
other cheese varieues increased a rela- 
tively small 3 percent Muchof the slow- 
ing resulted from a much smaller rise in 
Mozzarella use- Sales of Mozzarella 
rose only 4 percent in 1988, after dou- 
bling during 1981 87. 

The difference between creain- and skim- 
milk based products can be seen in 1988 
commercial use of butter and nonfat dry 
milk. An Octobcr-C)cccmbcr increase of 
more than 10 percent raised 1988 com- 
mercial use of butter lo the 1987 level, al- 
though butter sales were weak during the 
firsts months of 1988. Meanwhile, com- 
mercial uscof nonfaldry milk Jumped 
by about half to the largest since 1974. 
Strong domesdc use was boosted by com- 
mercial exports after international prices 
reached domestic levels about midyear. 

For ritrther Information, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator; Kevin Bost, hogs; 
Bob Bishop and Larry Witucki, broilers, 
turkeys, and eggs; Ron Gustafson, cattle; 
and Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All 
are at(202) 786-1285. 

Field Crop Overview 

Smaller crops and higher prices charac- 
tmze the 1988/89 season for grains and 
oilseeds, while a large crop and rising 
US . stocks mark the year's cotton situa- 
tion. The main production uncertainty is 
the size of Southern Hemisphere crops. 

While interest for wheat is shifting to the 
1989/90 season, very little can be said 
about prospects. The first USDA produc- 
tion estimates for the U.S. and the world 
will be issued in May, and full interna- 
tional details will be available in July, 

Initial area indications of most U.S. field 
crops were published in USDA*s 
Prospective Plantings report at the end 
of March. USDA's National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service docs not issue sur- 
vey-based U.S. crop estimates until 
August, except for winter wheat in May 
and barley in July. 
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■Generic Certificate Update 

Producers who participated in the 1988 
feed grain program are receiving about 
$125 million In 5-monih deficiency and 
0^2 provision payments in the fonn of 
generic certificates this Mairh and April 
Sorghum producers are receiving about 
$25 million in 5-monlh deficiency pay- 
ments. The interim sorghum deficiency 
' payment rate of48 cents per bushel ex- 
ceeds the advance payment rate by 4.8 
cents. 

Most of the certificate payments are 
going to producers who participated in 
the (V92 program, with about KS million 
going to com producers and $15 million 
to sorghum producers. 

Producers who signed up for the 0^2 op- 
tion are receiving a guaranteed deficien- 
cy payment on 92 percent of acreage 
enroJIcd under this option. The guaran- 
teed payment rate for 0/92 producers is 
' $1.10 per bushel for com and SLOS for 
sor^ghum. 

At this time, eligible producers will 
receive payments eqiial to the difference 
between the target price and the basic 
loan rate, or SO. 72 per bushel for com 
' and $0.68 per bushel for sorghum, less 
any advance payments. The balance of 
the 0/92 payments will be made later. 

' USDA issued $22.6 billion in generic cer- 
tificates from April 1986 to January 31, 
1989. Certificate ^changes for grains 
and oilseeds as of March 7, 1989, totaled 
$2L3 billion. Exchanges for cotton as of 

I March 7andforcashasof January 31 



Cumutatlve Generic Certificate Exchanges as of March 7, 1989 



CofivikodltY 1/ 



UnTt 



ccc 

inventory 2/ 



Producer 

toar^s 



Total 



Food grains 

Wheat 
Voturne 
Vatue 

Rice 
Voti-#ne 
Vatue 

Feed grains 

Corn 

Voturne 
Vatue 
Grain sorghun 

VottfTW^ 

Vatue 
Bartey 
Votume 
Vatue 

Cotton 
Volume 

Rye, oats, soybeans 
Vatue 

Totat vatue 3/ 



(Hit. bu.) 
(Mil. t) 



(>^it. 

(Mil. 



cwt) 



(Mft. bu.) 
CMit, t) 

(Hit. bu.) 

(Mit. t) 

(MU. bu.) 
(Hit. S) 



(Hit. bates) 

(Hit. S) 
CMft, t) 



781.9 
2,046.9 



42.9 

156.2 



1,614.5 
3,431.6 

243.7 

490.5 

101.5 
163-9 



.90 

54,5 
6,325.5 



628.7 
1,598.6 



0.44 
2.0 



7,178.9 

12,367.0 

469.9 
687.3 

1fi1.5 
303.4 



6.42 

34.1 
14,992.4 



1,410.7 
3,645.5 



43.3 

160.2 



8,793.5 
15,798.6 

713.6 

1,177.7 

283.0 
467.3 



7.32 

68,5 
21,317.8 



V other program comxxii tie*, for ^hich few or no exchanges have bcon 
made, inctude honey, nonfat dry milk, butter, ffid cheese. 2/ CCC toans 
as of March 3, 1989. 3/ Does not include values for cotton exchanges. 

Source: Agrlcuttural Stabi ttzation and Conservation Service, USDA. 



brought total exchanges since April 1986 
toS22.5 biUlofi. Assuming issuances in 
February were at January Icvcb, 
avaJlabllity at the end of February likely 
was ju.st over S200 million. 

The March and April tsstianccSt together 
with continued issuances under the Ex- 
port Enhancement Program and the Tar- 
geted Export Assistance Program, will 
provide needed liquidity id the certificaic 
market. (Kenneth Bcdtey and Joe 
Glauber (202)786-1840] 



Certificate^ Avaltabitity as of 
March 7, 1989 



Issijed to date 

Redeemed: 

Grains L oilseeds 

cash 

Cotton (generic) 
Totat 

Total avaftablLity 



t mit. 



21,318 
A40 
111 

22,485 



160 



Certificate Issuances and Exchanges, April 1986 to March 7, 1989 t/ 



Period 



Carryin 



tssuance 



Corn 



Exchanges 
Uheat 



Other 



Carry out 



Premiim 



S mft. 



Apr. 

Dec. 

•Mar. 

Jun. 

Sept. 

Dec<- 

Mar-- 

June- 

Sept. 

Doc<- 



NOV. 86 
'Feb. 87 
■May 87 

'Aug, 87 
NOV, 87 
Feb. 68 

Kay 68 

Aug. 68 

'Nov- 88 

Feb. 89 



.__ 


2,725,7 


1,217.6 


2,004.5 2/ 


1,923.9 


3,407.9 


2,049.6 


1,240.6 3/ 


2,066.6 


3,127.9 4/ 


2,882.5 


4,838.6 


4,017.6 


2,723.8 


3,960.4 


1,315.5 


1,719,2 


1,195.2 


1,995,7 


66.0 5/ 



875,0 
1,035.2 
2,565.1 

932.5 
1,682,2 
2,460.3 
2,077.1 
2,981.9 

655.0 

512.6 



385.8 


47.3 


180.6 


K.2 


539,2 


UB.O 


217,3 


73.7 


419,6 


210.3 


953,2 


290.0 


534.2 


169.7 


269,3 


305.5 


100,3 


163.3 


44.2 


145.9 



1,217.6 
1,923.9 
2,049.6 

2,066.6 
2,882.5 
4,017.6 
3,960,4 
2,125.2 
1,995.7 
1,359,0 



Percent 

113.1 

105.4 

103.4 

106.5 

105.5 

103.7 

100.1 

99.4 

98.5 

98,9 



. ,yS2^* 0**^ include certificate issuances and exchanges for cotton or certificate exchanges for cash. 2/ Through 
1/31/87. 3/ Through 7/31/87. 4/Through 10/31/87. 5/Through 1/31/89. 
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Higher U.S. prices are boosiing the value 
of U.S. exports of field crops and 
products in fiscal 1989. While the com* 
bined export volume of grains, oilseeds, 
coiton, and rclalcdproducis is expected 
to be virtually unchanged from last year, 
^port value will increase 10 percent. 

Wheat Supplies Tight 

World wheat production in 1988/89 is 
down less than 1 percent However, an 
important factor for the wheat sector is 
that exporters' crops arc the smallest in 9 
years. Large beginning stocks in the 
U.S. and theHuropean Community 
provided some cushion from the 
shortfall. But exporters' ending stocks 
probably will be the smallest since 1974, 
and prices arc up sharply. 

The February U.S. GuJf price for hard 
winter wheat was $173 per ton. up $40 
from a year earlier. Prices for most U.S. 
ptiFchascrs are up even more, since Ex- 
port Enhancement Program (EEP) 
bonuses on sales through February of 
this marketing year have averaged 
$19.90 per ton, down from S35.40 for the 
sameperiod in 1987/88. Lastyearover 
60 percent of U.S. exports were under 
the EEP. Gulfprices for all of 1988/89 
will be die highest since theearly 1980's. 

Higher prices and tight exporter supplies 
are cutting trade volume in 1988/89 by 
around8milliontons, to 98 million. The 
Soviet Union accounts for most of the 
decHne, having cut wheat purchases in 
favor of coarse grains. 

The early 1989/90 outlook is for a larger 
U.S. wheat crop. Planted acres for 
winter wheat (which is typically about 
three-quarters of all U.S. wheat) are 
about 12 percent above 1988/89. 

However, cold weather and limited soil 
moisture in some legions may have 
reduced potential yields. After a dry and 
relatively warm early winter, frigid arctic 
air passed over much of the nation 
during February, hicluding the Pacific 
Northwest and reaching as far south as 
southern Texas. Much of the Southern 
Plains had freezing rain. 

The extent of yield losses and abandon- 
ment due to winterkill will not be ap- 
parent until this spring, when plants 
begin to emerge from dormancy (see the 
Commodity Spotlight on Weather in this 
issue). 



World Coarse Grain Trade 
Up Sharply 

Worid 1988/89 coarse grain production 
of 721 million tons is the smallest since 
1983/84, owing mostly tea smaller U.S. 
com crop. Large U.S. stocks have 
cushioned the impact of the smaller 
crops. 

WorM trade volume is forecast to rise 
nearly 12 million tons to 95 million, die 
largest in 4 years. Ballooning Soviet 
coarse-grain imports are likely to ac- 
count for most of the gain. Inihcfaceof 
larger demand to increase livestock 
production, Soviet imports are doubling 
because of a smaller domestic crop and 
lower imports of wheat for feeding live- 
stock. 

World market prices arc up because of 
tighter supplies. The February Gulf 
price of com averaged $118 per ton, up 
from $88 a year ago. 

U.S. coarse grain exports, projected at 59 
million tons, will be die largest since 
1980/81. Sorghum and com sales are 
sharply higher than last year, but barley 
exports are projected to drop. Barley 
sates will continue to depend almost to- 
tally on EEP support. 

World Oilseed Crop Is Large 
Despite Ijtwer US. Output 

World 1988/89 oilseed production is 
down 4 percent from last year, but is ex- 
pected to be the second largest on record. 
While soybean production is forecast to 
be down 10 percent from last year's 
record* peanut and sunflower seed 
production will reach record highs. 

Despite severe drought damage to 
Argentina's soybean crop, Soudi 
American production is expected to set a 
record because of a much larger 
Brazilian crop. Brazil appears to have 
good yields during years when Argentina 
has poor yields. The Braztllan increase 
offsets part of die 20-peicent drop in the 
U.S.crop. 

World markets are adjusting to die drop 
in bean production by cutting soybean 
trade 18 percent Because pohcies in 
Brazil and Aigendna favor crushing 
rather dian export of soybeans, soymeaJ 
trade is forecast to rise slightly. 



China's Cotton Trade Surplus 
Disappears 

Million bales 
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Brazil's and Argentina's Soybean Yields 
Move In Opposite Directions 
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With tighter supplies, world soybean 
prices are up significantly from lasi year. 
The February Gulf price of U.S. 
soybeans was $290 per ion, S53 above a 
yearearlier. But pnccs have trended 
down after peaking at $345 last June, 
partly due lo adequate suppHes of other 
oilseeds. 

U.S. soybean production should recover 
in 1989y90. Under ihe 1988 Disaster As- 
sistance Act, fanners will be allowed to 
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plani soybeans on up to 2.8 million acres 
of program crop (e*g., com and coiton) 
base this year. 

Farmers slill have ihe opiion to plani 
fewer acres than allowed and shift back 
to a program crop. Bui deficiency pay- 
ments on acreage originally signed up for 
soybeans and then shifted to a program 
crop will be delayed. 

Actual soybean plantings on permitted 
acres will depend on many factors, in- 
cluding soybean prices later this spring 
and the likelihood of individual farmers 
reaching the $50,000 Federal payment 
limitation. 

US, Cotton Exports Drop^ 
Stocks Grow 

World coQon production for 1988/89 is 
up 5 percent and the second Jargest on 
record. U.S. production is 1^4 million 
baJes, the highest since 1981/82. But 
U.S. exports are down 1.1 million bales 
from last season to 5J million, despite a 
3-percent increase in world trade. Un- 
competitive U.S. prices, together with 
good competitor crops, are the main 
reasons for the drop. 

While exports are down for the year, 
prospects improved recently because of 
unexpected large purchases by China. 
China's imports are forecast to jump 
from 86,000 bales last year to 1.5 million 
this year. A bclow-ptan crop and grow- 
ing consumption have cut slocks to the 
lowest level in 6 years. China is buying 
well into the marketing year, and with 
other exporters' supplies largely com- 
mitted, is purchasing most of its needs 
fromiheU^, 

The large crop and lower use have raised 
US stocks 51 percent. The weighted 
average U.S. market price for the first 5 
months of the marketing year 
(Augusi/July) was 56 cents per pound, 
down 14 percent from a year earlier. 

U.S. cotton production, most of which is 
upland cotton, likely will drop in 
1989/90. The acreage reduction require- 
ment for participating upland farmers 
was doubled to 25 percent, significantly 
cutting the probable planted area. 

Extra- loiig staple cotton OELS) is only a 
small share of the U.S. crop, but a record 



338,000 bales arc expected in 1988/89. 
In contrastto upland cotton, the 1989/90 
outlook is fcr larger ELS acreage and 
production. With market prices high rela- 
tive to target prices, enrollm ent in the 
1989 program is likely to remain low, 
even though the acreage reduction re- 
quirement for ELS has been cut firom 10 
to 5 percent. [James Cote (202) 786- 
1840 and Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824] 

For further information, contact Sara 
Schwartz, world food grabis; Edward 
Allen, U,S, wheat: Janet Livezcy, U,S. 
rice; Pticr Riley, world feed grains; 
James Cole, U.S. feed grains; Bob 
Cummings, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hoskin, U.S. oilseeds: Carolyn Whiuon, 
world cotton; Bob Skinner, U.S. couon; 
Jim Schaub, U.S. peanuts. World (202) 
786-1 824; U.S, (202) 786-1840, 



High-Value Crop Overview 

Weaker Doitar, Ijowtr Trade 
Barriers Boost Exports 

Rising U.S. exports of horticultural 
products and tobacco, largely due to a 
declining dollar, have strengthened 
demand and helped sustain producer 
prices in the face of rising production, 
U,S, export enhancement activities may 
have contributed to foreign sales growth. 
Liberalized quotas in some key markets 
may further expand fruit and vegetable 
exports in 1989, 

Citrus Leads Fruit Exports 

Although citrus exports are off to a slow 
start, record levels are expected for 
1988/89 (October/September), Orange 
exports (excluding typically under- 
reported shipments to Canada) arc 
projected at 300,000 metric tons, up from 
240,(X)0 last season when inadequate sup- 
plies of preferred-size fruit depressed 
shipments. 

Importers in Hong Kong and Japan, two 
major destinations, prefer smaller 
oranges. Increases in Japan's annual im- 
port quota will help boost sales. 

Grower prices for fresh oranges in early 
winter were higher because of reduced 
shipments from California. Prices fell 
during January and February when 
marketings of California navels 
expanded. 



U.S. Horticultural Exports 

May Rise St V? Billion from 1985 



S blilion 




^ 4.1 



1985: 2, 



Fr^al years 



*l9d9 forecast Includes all fruJts & vegetables 
(e^tcepl pulses)^ fruit fulces, treo r^iM, & wines. 



Imports of frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ) likely will fall in 1988/89 
(December/November). Production in 
Florida has been rising for the past 
several years, as the industry rebuilds fol- 
lowing devastating freezes in the early 
1980's. 

Dry wcatherlowercdjiiicc production in 
Brazil, reducing the amount available for 
export Brazil is the main sourceofU,S. 
FCOJ imports. Despite expected lower 
imports, Florida canners were quoting 
FCOJ prices at $4.92 per dozen 6-oz. 
cans, down from S5.74 a year ago. 

U.S. grapefruit exports held at about last 
year's pace early in the season, but are 
projected slightly higher for ihe 
remainder of this year. Sales to Japan 
should rise when Japan's duty is reduced 
from 25 percent to 1 5 percent on April 1 , 
1989^ in accordance with the U.S.-Japan 
Citnjs Agreement. Despite strong export 
demand, prices in February were lower 
than a year ago because of a large crop 
and small-size fruit. 

A small increase in Japan's purchases of 
lemons likely will mean minimal growth 
in lemon exports. Most lemon shipments 
go to Japan. 

Apples were the star among fresh non- 
citms fruit exports in 1987/88, Abun- 
dant supplies and low prices, aided by 
the weaker dollar, propelled overseas 
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Higher Prices Follow Ban 
On Chikan Fruit Imports 

ThcU.S. Food and C^mg Administra- 
tion's decision to detain fresh fruit im- 
ports from Oiilc at the height of the 
import season n^dticcd supplies of soTl- 
skinned fruits such as grapes, peaches, 
plums, and nectarines. This action could 
raise consumer fruit prices for the 
remainder of the spring. 

After eyanide was found in a sample of 
Chilean red seedless grapes, the FDA 
Commissioner recommended on March 
14 that all fresh fruit imported from 
Chile be pulled from the food distribu- 
tion system. Most grocery chains 
cleared thctr shelves of the fruit, and 
prices advanced for competing fruits and 
non-Chilean softskinned fruits. 

Although rcstnciions on Chilean grape 
and bcn7 imports weit lifted on March 
17, the disruption in Chilean fmit im- 
ports strengthened demand for domesti- 
cally produced items such as apples, 
pears, stiawbcrries, oranges, and 
grapcfhiiL Fresh fruit priecs In January 
already were 1 1 percent above a year ear- 
lier, and are likely to remain higher the 
rest of this spring, even with a resump- 
tion in grape imports from Chile. U,S. 
and Chilean officials reached an accord 
providing stepped-up inspection of the 
fruiL 

Chile is the major supplier of soft- 
skinned summer fruits during ihc winter, 
when cold weather precludes ciomcstic 
production. Nearly all the grapes, plums, 
and peaches that are marketed in the U,S, 
between December and April are grown 
in Chile. 

ChiJc also exports apples and pears lo the 
U.S. from February through April, when 
domestic suppliers draw these fruits from 
cold storage- However^ Chilean imports 
represent only a small proportion of U.S . 
apple and pear consumption. 

Apples and pears in cold stc^'age and im- 
ports from other countries are adequate 
forU,S, needs this year. Apple stocks on 
January 31 were 16 percent below a year 
earlier, but 1 5 percent higher than 2 
years ago. Jantiary pear slocks were up 
19 percent following a targe 1988 crop. 
(Glenn ZepP (202) 786-1882} 



Grapes Key to Chilean Growth 

Chile exported 864 million pounds of 
£mits and vegetables valued at S324 mil- 
lion ID the U.S, in 1988. Chile also ex- 
ports large amounts of fruits and 
vegetables to Japan, the European Com- 
munity, and other Northern Hemisphere 
countries. 

Grapes ranked second only lo copper in 
Chilean exports valued at SI. 2 billion 
last year. 

In 1988, Chile exported 260,000 tonsof 
fresh grapes to the U.S* valued at S207 
million, and 38.000 tons of apples valued 
at S15 million. Grapes alone were 59 
percent of Chile's agricultural exports Lo 
the United States. Over 90 percent of 
Chile's grapes are shipped to iheU.S., 
compared with less than 5 percent of its 
apples. Most of the grapes arc marketed 
on ihc eastern seaboard. 

During the past decade, Chile, with the 
help of U^. and Israeli production tech- 
nology and marketing know-how, has 
developed a very successful export tHJsi- 
ness in fresh table grapes, Chile has capi- 
talized on its Southern Hemispheit 
location by capturing the off-season table 

shipments 80 percent above the previous 
year and cut imports. 

Despite lowered trade barriers in some 
countries, 1988/89 apple exports are 
projeacd at only 220,000 meu-ic tons, 
down 12 percent from last year. Higher 
prices and smaller supplies account for 
the scated-down prospects. Grower 
prices averaged 1 8. 1 cents per pound in 
February, 39 percent above a year ago. 

Apple juice imports, which have grown 
dramatically in recent years, were run- 
ning ahead of year-earlier rates in July- 
November, But with higher apple prices 
in 1988/89 Juice imports likely will 
resume their growth. The largest portion 
of juice imports comes from Argentina, 
where the dollar remains stronger. 

Large supplies are spurring U.S. exports 
of table grapes and pears in 1988/89, 
with shipments of both well ahead of a 
ycarago. Until the recent cyanide inci- 
dent, Chile and New Zealand were es- 
calating noncitrus competition by 
increasing fresh fruit exports to the U.S. 
during the winter and spring. 



grape market in the U,S. when supplies, 
mostly from California, are low, 

Chilean grapes can take advantage of the 
spring "market window" in the U,S, The 
U,S. lotemaiional Trade Commission has 
set tariffs for grapes imported between 
February and March 31 at SI. 41 per 
cubic foot However, grapes may enter 
duty free between April 1 and June 30, 
Tariffs arc as,sessed at S2. 12 a cubic foot 
from July 1 lo February 14. The uiriff 
schedule makes laLe spring the most 
proriiable time for shipping grapes to the 
U,S. 

Odifomia grapes begin coming U) 
market after April, but supplies aSe 
largest during July-October, Chilean 
grapes reach the U,S. market during 
January-June, while imports from 
Mexico arrive mainly in May and June, 

A disruption in Chile's grape exports 
could significantly affect Chile's 
economy, Chile, like many other Latin 
American countries, is trying lo build up 
foreign exchange earnings lo help pay its 
foreign dcbi and fuel economic 
development IChristine Boiling 
(202)786-1610] 



The US, is exporting more wine and im- 
porting less, U,S. exports grew nearly 80 
percent In 1988, and are projected to rise 
another 25 percent in 1989. Still, the 
U.S. imports about 50 gallons of wine for 
each gallon exported. 

Moderately larger foreign shipments and 
higher prices are expected lo boost the 
value of tree nut exports 20 percent in 
1988/89 to $900 million. Abundant al- 
mond output in 1987 lowered prices and 
more than doubled exports during 
1987/88. Although 1988 almond produc- 
tion fell and domestic prices rose* sup- 
plies will be enough -due to large 
carryover stocks -to moderately boost ex- 
ports in 1989. 

Walnut exports face increased competi- 
tion from China, where a large crop has 
increased exportable supplies. U,S. wal- 
nut prices rose this winter due to a 
smaller 1988 crop. Pistachio exports aie 
expected to rise in light of l988's large 
Crop and more industry promotion. 
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Vegetable Exports Strong 
To Japan, East Asia 

Most U,S. vegetable exports go lo 
Canada, but ihe lion's share of offshore 
exports goes \o Japan and East Asian 
countries, where a declining dollar has 
turned U.S. products into bargains. 
Prospects for 1 989 point to expanded 
sales of fresh aspaiagus and onions to 
Japan, which look 70 percent of U.S. 
asparagus exports and 50 percent of 
onion exports in fiscal 1988. 

Last year's drought reduced U.S. produc- 
tion of sweet com, green peas, and snap 
beans, causing higher prices that likely 
will curtail 1989 foreign sales. Sweet 
com pTDduciion for canning was down 
17 percent in 1988, Sweet com typically 
accounts for about 60 percent of canned 
vegetable exports. Exports are forecast 
to fail one-fiTth in 1989, while value will 
remain about unchanged because of 
higher prices. 

The drought's effects were less severe on 
vegetables for freezing. Nevertheless, 
frozen sweet com exports may drop a 
tenth from last year, although value 
probably will rise due lo higher prices. 
Strong demand from Japan and East Asia 
could boost frozen french fry exports this 
fiscal year, Buttherateof growth in fry 
exports may not match that of the past 3 
years due lo higher domestic prices, 

Mexico supplies well over half of US . 
fresh vegetable imports, Mexican ship- 
ments rose an average 8 percent a year 
during the past 5 seasons. Sharp devalua- 
tions of the peso during 1986 and 1987 
enhanced Mexico's competitiveness. 
Mexico has planted about the same area 
to export vegetables as last season, and 
has good reserves of irrigation water. 

Exports Sustain 
l/,S, Cigarette Output 

Despite declining domestic tobacco use, 
an 18.5-percenisurgeincxports ad- 
vanced U,S, cigarette production for the 
second year in 1988, bolstering prices. 
Cigarettes accounted for 91 percent of 
the value of manufactured lobacco- 
product exports. Sales expanded to all 
major U,S, markets. Japan, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, and Hong Kong buy the 
mostU,S,cigareues, 



The declining dollar and the generally 
goodquality of the 1988 crop are boost- 
ing exports and Cutting imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco in 1988/89, 
Exports rose 12 percent last year and 
may rise further in 1989. Imports for 
consumption in 1988 were 12 percent 
below a year earlier, 

U.S. companies manufactured an es- 
timated 705 billion cigareues in 1988, 2 
percent more than the year before. 
However, U.S. consumption declined 2 
percent and was down for the fourth year 
inarow. Average use among adults 18 
years and over fell from 3,196 in 1987 to 
about 3,100. 

The decline in smoking stems from 
higher prices, which arc due to rising 
costs, growing foreign demand, and in- 
creased excise taxes, as well as from 
health concerns, antismoking activity, 
and restrictions on where people can 
smoke. Retail cigarette prices rose 9 per- 
cent in 1988, more than double the rise 
in consumer prices. 

Strong demand and shrinking tobacco 
Slocks boosted growers' 1988 returns. 
Flue-cured prices averaged 2,7 cents a 
pound above 1987; buriey prices 
averaged 4,7 cents higher. Prices for all 
other types also were higher. 

Sugar Trade 
Regulated by Quotas 

U.S. sugar exports arc nearly allreHned 
sugar or sugar-containing products that 
were manufactured from quota-exempt 
imported raw sugar designated for re- 
export. Imports for domestic use arc 
tighdy regulated by quotas. 

The import quota for calendar 1989 was 
raised 17 percent from the year before, to 
1,24 million short tons, because of 
1988's drop in U.S. production. Drought 
and disease-reduced sugarbeet yields arc 
responsible. Meanwhile, U.S, sugar use 
is rising, reversing the decade's trend. 
(Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1882} 

For further information, contact; Ben 
Huang, fniit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
VemerGrise, tobacco. All arc at (202) 
786-1886. 




Commodity Spotlights 



Wheat Exports 
Provide Outlet 
For Production Growth 

Growth in exports following World War 
II provided a market for tremendous 
growth in U,S, wheal production. 
Higher yields resulted from new wheal 
varieties, improved fertilizer and produc- 
I lion practices, regional shifts in acreage, 
and the changing structure of agriculture, 
including larger farms. Planted acreage 
remained relatively stable. Had yields in- 
creased without growth in exports, the 
resulting lower wheal prices would have 
driven land out of wheat production. 

During periods of excess supply, U.S. 
farm policy attempted lo promote ex- 
ports, support prices, and stabilize farm 
income, Butihercsultinghigherpnces 
sometimes reduced exports by rcducing 
U,S . competitiveness and promoting 
foreign production. This led to stock 
buildups and more downward pressure 
on farm prices. 

Exports Followed 
Production Upward 

Domestic wheat production was volatile 
but did not trend upward during the first 
40 years of this century. Domestic use 
was relatively stable, as an increasing 

population was offset by decreasing per 
capita use. 
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Mosi wheat was consumed domestically, 
wiih very liiLlegqing into exports. U,S. 
exports fell steadily between the end of 
World War 1 and the beginning of World 
War n as Western Europe recovered 
from the devasution of \\'orld War I and 
suffered through the Great Depression. 

Domestic use escalated to L2 billion 
bushels during World War II due to in- 
creased use for feedf increased grain con- 
sumption during meat rationing, 



industrial use^and military procurement. 
U.S. exports improved considerably with 
stepped- up shipments to war allies and 
for civilian relief. 

After the war^ domestic use returned to 
prewar levels, but otports remained 
brisk. U.S. agriculture emerged from the 
war unscathed and able to meet strong 
world demand- This strong demand was 
mostly due to the years it took European 
agriculture to recover from the war. 



Exports Follow Wheat Producton's Upward Path 
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Stocks Were Burdensome 
IntheI950's 

The growth in wheat exports was un- 
steady. Exports fell from apostwar high 
of over 500 million bushels in 194S/49 to 
alow of 214 million following the 
Korean War in 1953/54. This wasdue to 
the recovery in European agriculture and 
to increased competition from other ex- 
porters. 

Nominal farm prices declined throughout 
the 1950's and 1960's. from almost 
$2.30 per bushel just after World War II 
to$1.24 in 1968/69. Domestic use 
began a gradual decline, from a high of 
1.2 billion bushels during World War II 
to under 600 million by the early 1960's. 

As Government programs sought to sup- 
port prices and maintain incomes^ stocks 
accumulated. Production exceeded use 
despite generous food aid programs in 
the 1950's and early 1960's. Production 
did not fall, despite reductions in price 
supports and base acres and even a 
drought in 1953, 

Improved U.S. exports and paid acreage 
diversions reduced stocks fix>m a high of 
1.5 billion bushels in 1960/61 to about 
500millioninthemid-1960's. Butas 
farm policy reduced Government stocks, 
world conditions shifted in the l970's 
and demand soon exceeded world 
production. 

Expansion Marked 
The 1970'$ 

Su'Ctfig world demand, production 
shortfalls in some countries, large Soviet 
grain purchases, and lower exportable 
supplies in Canada and Ausu^lia, helped 
U.S. wheat exports to surge again in the 
early 1970's. Exports grew lo an un- 
precedented 1.2 billion bushels in 
1973/74. 

Wheat prices rocketed from $1 .34 in 
1971/72 loarecord $4.09 in 1974/75. 
Rising U.S. yields and a further draw- 
down of stocks met the strong export 
demand. 

By the end of the 1973/74 marketing 
year, US . stocks had fallen lo 340 mil- 
lion bushels, the lowest since the Korean 
War. Relaxation of acreage set-aside le- 
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Wheat Plantings Sustained by Growing Exports 
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quiremcnls and high world prices pushed 
U.S. wheat production over 2 billion 
bushels by the mid-1970*s. Production 
and ©tports peaked in 198J/82. 

US. exports fell in the early i980's, 
however, as world demand fell and the 
dollar rose. The Govcmmeni loan rate 
exacerbated ihis situation because it was 
well above niarkei-clearing levels. The 
combination of a strong dollar and high 
loan rates made U.S. exports uncompeti- 
tive in world markets and encouraged 
foreign production. U.S. exports were 
priced out of the international market, 
causing the US. market share to decline. 

As a results U.S. stocks accumulated- 
When demand did not grow as expected, 
incentives were offered to reduce produc- 
tion. These included thcpayment-in- 
kind program, as well as annual acreage 
reduction and paid land diversion 
programs. But stocks burgeoned again 
loL9 billion bushels in 1985/86 as ex- 
ports continued to fall. 

The Food Security Act of 1985 helped 
bring U,S. supply and demand into better 
balance. Acreage reduction require- 
ments lowered planted acreage. Lower 
loan rates and export promotions made 
the U.S. more competitive in world 
markets. Government slocks were made 
available lo the market at prices well 
below the previous release levels. 



Improved exports under the 1985 act and 
ttv; 1 988 drought caused ending stocks to 
dropsharply. TheU.S. stocks-lo-use 
ratio fell from 97 percent in 1985/86 to a 
projected 21 percent in 1988/89. With 
these reduced supplies, fann prices rose 
from below the loan rate in 1985/86 lo a 
projected $3.60-$3.85 for 1988/89. 

WheatAcreage 
Remained Stable 

The growth in wheat production follow- 
ing World War II reflected higher yields. 
Yields were 11-17 bushels per acre 
during the first 40 years of this century, 
but l>egan to climb rapidly after World 
War H to over 35 bushels per acre in the 
1980's. Improved practices associated 
with innovations in machinery accounted 
for most of the increase just aJfter the 
war, when modem self- propelled com- 
bines replaced the horse-drawn binder 
and the horse- or sieam-powered thresher. 

Most improvements in yields, however, 
occurred during the I960's and l970's 
and are atttibuted to the introduction of 
semi-dwarf wheat varieties {Sec Agricul- 
tural Outlook, March 1989), improved 
agricultural chemicals, increased 
fertilizer use. and larger and more effi- 
cient faims. 



Total U^. acreage planted lo wheat has 
not changed appreciably since 1910. 
Most of the expansion occurred before 
then with the cultivation of the Great 
Plains. Wheal acreage since then has 
varied mostly with Government 
programs. 

Acreage declined under the acreage con- 
trol provisions of the 1950*sand l960*s, 
but expanded again in the early 1970's 
after U-S- stocks were depleted and con- 
trols were relaxed. U.S.producen 
responded to high domestic prices and 
strong export demand during the 1970's 
with increased wheat plantings. 

Wheat plantings would have been much 
smaller had exports not grown as yields 
increased following World War 11. 
Froduction growth from increasing 
yields was funnetcd into export channels. 
Stocks grew if exports fell or if good 
weather boosted the wheal crop. Exports 
accounted for an increasing share of total 
whcattise from the early l950's through 
the 1970 s. 

Prices would have fallen and land would 
have been withdrawn from wheat produc- 
tion had exports not expanded. Since 
yields likely would have increased 
j regardless of export volume, excess sup- 
plies would have made wheat production 
unprofitable. The growth in exports 
since World War II accounted for an es- 
timated 30 milLon acres, so planted area 
would have been well below what it was 
had export demand not taken off. 

What Have We 
Learned From History? 

Wheat, like com and soybeans, is highly 
dependent on expanding export marlcets. 
Stocks accumulate and farm prices fall 
whenever U.S. exports decline in 
response to foreign events or domestic 
poUcies. Had the export demand for 
U.S. wheat not expanded following the 
war, the onslaught of technological im- 
provements and stable domestic use 
would have resulted in lower prices, 
reduced farm income, and far less 
acreage seeded in wheat. ]Kenneth 
Bailey (202) 786-1840} 
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Percent of nOfmal preopitation, 
Oct. 1.1968 -Jan. 21. 1989 

a Less than 50 percent Q 50-100 percent 

\B Over 1 00 percent 



A Dry Winter In 
US. Wheat Areas 

Oneof the driest early winters in the past " 
40 years has hit key wheai-produeing 
areas in the Plains States- By the end of 
1988, dryness had afTecEed much of the 
U.S. hard red winter wheat region. 
Stretching from Nebraska southward 
through Kansas and into the Oklahoma 
and Texas panhandles, the region ac- 
counts for some 60 percent of the 
country's winter wheal. Winter wheat 
traditionally makes up about three- 
fourths of the Eotai wheat crop. 

Cumulative precipitation in the region 
from October 1988 into January totaled 
under 50 percent of nonnal The driest 
conditions were in Kansas, whei^e Oc- 
tober rainfall measured one-third of nor- 
maL November and December also were 
below normaL Though regfonal 
precipitation returned to normal in 
January^ it was unusually dry again in 
Kansas from February into March. In 
fact. Central Kansas measured less than 
25 percent of nonnal precipitation from 
February 1 through March 16. 

Kansas usually produces at least twice as 
much winter wheat as any other State. 
Kansas accounts for about 1 5-20 percent 
of the entire winter and spring U.S. crop. 



Early Winter Dryness Pervasive In Hard 
Red Winter Wheat Area 



State rainfall records place this growing 
season in perspective. The Kansas rain- 
fall, weighted for crop area, totaled about 
2. 1 inches from last October through 
December, according to preliminary es- 
timates. This compares with a long-term 
average of 47 inches* 

The main problem from the fanner's 
viewpoint emerged last October, when 
rainfall averaged less than an inch. 
Winter wheat planting in the Plains 
States is completed in the fall, and rain is 
needed for successful germination and 
early growth before the crop enters 
winter dormancy. 

How did the 1988 October-December 
dryness compare with earlier years? 
State precipitation totals since 1950 indi^ 
cate that last year had the fifth driest Oc- 
tober-December. The driest was in 1950, 
when rainfall totaled just L5 inches. 
Other dry fourth quaners occurred in 
1966, 1955, and 1976, with 1.6, L7,and 
2,0 inches, respectively. Last year and 
the 4 drier years were the only occasions 
when the 3-monih rainfall totaled less 
than half of the long-term average. 

The dryness in Kansas this past winter 
does na necessarily mean thai yields 
will be below normal, although the crop 
also has endured insect, wind, and freeze 
damage. Mosiof the year-to-year varia- 
tions in crop yields from trend can be 
ascribed to weather, though other factors 
such as insects and disease play a role. 
Final winter wheal yields are significant- 
ly affected by spring rainfall. [Douglas 
UComte (202) 447-7919] 

Catfish Sales 
Jump 17 Percent 

U.S. catfish sales reached an estimated 
$285 milhon in 1988, up 17 percent from 
a year earlier. The increase was driven 
by higher domestic production and in- 
creasing consumption of fish and 
shellftsh. Catfish account for about half 
of total U,S, aquacultural production. 

The amount of catfish sent to processors 
has grown an average 25 percent per 
year for the past decade. Calftshare 
produced commerCLally in about 20 
States- Mississippi, with 18 perceniof 
tt^e producers and 64 percent of the pond 
area, has almost 80 percent of the 
production. 
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Grower Numbers Decline, 
But Pond Acreage Up 



I I I 

1986 1988 



There were 1 ,922 commercial catfish 
operations in the 17 States surveyed as of 
January 1, 1989, down 3 percent from 
July 1988. The five States with the most 
operations were Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, The 
number of operations fell in Mississippi 
and Arkansas, but rose 29 percent in 
Louisiana. 

While the number of operations fell, area 
in ponds increased 7 percent to 139,399 
acres. Although acreage fell in some 
States, the five States that account for 92 
percent of all acreage (Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
California) had an average increase of 8 
percent, led by Louisiana's 40-percent 
rise and Cahfomia's 1 0-percent rise. 

With catfish farms decreasing in number 
but increasing in size, the industry is fol- 
lowing the trend of many other fanning 
operations. Estimates of catfish produc- 
tion costs, done at Mississippi State 
University, show that avoage production 
costs fell from $.68 per pound to $.60 as 
farm size rose from 163 acres to 643 
acres of pond. 
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Rising Catfish Prices Triggered Surge in Stocks 

Million pounds 
8 




1986 

The five largest States in terms of sales 
were Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, 
IjQuisiana, and California. Mississippi 
led with average sales of $2,392 per acre, 
wtiilc the others ranged between $ 1 ,273 
and $2,285, Mississippi grows fish at 
higher densities than other areas. 

California farmers have the second 
highest sales per acre; their food size fish 
sell at $L6l a pound, over twice the 
price in the lop four producing States. 
Their price is higher bccatise the fish are 
sold direciJy to retail stores, restaurants, 
and ouiJets that stock ponds for recrea- 
tional fishing. 

With growers in the 20 aquacultural 
States adding almost 6,400 acres of new 
ponds arKl renovating another 2*200 
acres, about 8^600 more acres could be in 
production by the end of 1989, which 
would increase U.S. capacity by 6 
percent. 

Grower Inventories Rise 

Grower inventories in January were up 
from July, except for stocker fish, which 
were down 16 percent Food-size fish 
rose 9 percent, due mainly to large 
amounts held for Lent, traditionally the 
busiest period of the year. 



1987 198B 

The inventory of large fish rose for two 
reasons. First, the definition of a large 
fish was lowered from over 3 pounds to 
over 1 .5 pounds. Second, many fish 
remained on farms well beyond normal 
market size as growers triwJ to rid them 
of off- flavors. Off-flavors occur when 
the fish ingest materials released in the 
ponds by dying algae blooms. Off- 
flavors do not injure the fish, and over 
time the flavors are purged from their 
systems. 

Salesoflargefishin 1988 rose to $10.4 
million, as average prices increased from 
$.72 to $.82 a pound. Sales of food-size 
fish totaled 325.7 million pounds last 
year, up 4 percent from 1987. The in- 
crease stems from slightly heavier 
market weights. 

Food-size fish sales rose to $249 million, 
as average prices increased from $.68 to 
S-77 per pound. Prices ranged from 
$1,61 per pound in California to $.69 in 
Alabama, and were generally lower in 
the Delta States. 

Gro wers Report Losses 
Of 35 Million Founds 

Growers estimated that they lost almost 
35 million pounds of catfish to various 
causes last year, chiefly disease (39 per- 
cent) and oxygpn depletion (18 percent). 
Losses varied from State to State. In 



1 most States winterkill was not a major 
problem, but it accounted for 20 percent 
oflosses in Mississippi. Arkansasat- 
iributed 32 percent of fosses to flooding, 
and California reported that 35 percent of 
losses were due to birds- 

In the largest producing Slates, most of 
the fish is sold to processors. Processors 
buy over 90 percent of the food-size fish 
in Mississippi and Alabama InCalifor- 
nia, however, 62 percent is sold directly 
to restaurants and food stores, and 23 per- 
cent goes to recrcatibnal fishing 
operations. 

Catfish Processing 
Near 300 Million Pounds 

A record 295 million pounds of catfish 
were processed last year. While 5 per- 
cent above 1987, the rise was less than 
the 31- and 12-percent increases of the 2 
previous years. The average farm price 
jumped 24 percent last year. 

With increased prices and production in 

1 988, catfish farmers selling to proces- 
sors realized a 30^pcrcent increase in 
gross returns. However, higher feed and 
energy costs raised production costs 20- 
25 percent, so net returns were only 5-10 
percent higher 

The lower-than-expccted supply of har- 
vestable fish and excess processing 
capacity caused processors to bid up 
prices. In 1988, output from catfish 
processors was 149,7 million pounds, up 
only 2 percent from a year earlier, but 31 
percent higher than in 1986. 

For catfish processors, the price runup 
late last spring and early summer led to a 
slowdown hi ^es and a buildup of in* 
ventories. Average prices for fresh 
product peaked in August at $223 per 
pound, and fell 8 percent to $2,06 in 
January. The weighted-average price for 
frozen catfish peaked in August at $2.36 
per pound and dropped 10 cents by 
January. 

Inventories of frozen catfish totaled 4.9 
million pounds at the beginning of 1988» 
only about a 27 -day supply, but rose to 
7.8 million pounds by the end of January 

1989. StocksoffrozenfiUetsrosellS 
percent and accounted for most of the 
surge in inventories. 

Over the past several years, yearend in- 
ventories averaged about 4 percent of 
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yearly sales. Ycarend inventories for 
1988, while high by historical standards, 
amounted to only 6 percent of 1988 sales. 

Outlook for 1989 
Js Uncertain 

Excess capacity in processing and a lack 
of significant growth in production mean 
that farm prices for catfish probably will 
remain near current levels. 

Narrow profit margins will pressure 
processing firms lo cut costs and to boost 
market share. Large inventories could 
lead to a round of price cutting by proces- 
sors and a further industry shakeout. 
However, if prices for other fish products 
rise, catfish processors may be able to 
work off inventories while possibly in- 
creasing their prices. [Dave Harvey 
(202) 786-18851 
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GATT Negotiations and 
Liberalizing Trade 
For Tesrtiles and Cotton 

Government representatives meet this 
month to continue negotiating the 
Uruguay Round of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations held under the auspices of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Among other items, the 
Muitifjber Arrangement (MFA), govern- 
ing trade in textiles and processed coUon, 
is on the agenda. 

Trade in raw cotton also is being ad- 
dressed under the agricultural trade 
liberalization talks. Yet it is unclear how 
cotton and textile uade liberalization 
would affect U.S. cotton producers and 
textile manufacturers. 

As world cotton production has ex- 
panded, textile and clothing industries in 
many parts of the world have developed, 
particularly in developing countries and 
the newJy industrial countries (NlC*s) of 
Taiwan, Korea, and Hong Kong. These 
countries now compete in world markets 
with the mature textile and clothing in- 
dustries of the U.S. and other more high- 
ly industrialized market economies. 

Many developing countries and NIC's 
have a comparative advantage in textile 
and clothing manufacturing due to an 



abundance of low-cost labor. Further, 
countries such as China, Pakistan, and 
India subsidize national cotton produc- 
tion and tax (or restrict) raw cotton ex- 
ports. These policies subsidize 
development of national textile and cloth- 
ing industries by ensuring manufacturers 
an ample supply of low-cost coilon 
inputs. 

At the same time, countries sometimes 
protect their textile and clothing in- 
dustries from impoa competition by im- 
posing textile impoa restrictions such as 
quotas, tariffs, or outright bans- 

Early Restrictions and 
The GATT 

The early textile impoa restrictions ap- 
plied only to coUon products. Overtime, 
the use of import restrictions gradually 
expanded into a global system of interna- 
tionally saretioned restraints covering a 
variety of textiles under the Multifiber 
Arrangement (MFA). 

Because of heavy protection, textiles and 
clothing are a high priority for many 
countries in the Uruguay Round. The 

negotiations on textiles and clothing, like 
those on agriculture, reached ^ impasse 
at the midiernt review in Montreal last 
December, and arc on hold until the 
GATT members meet again this month. 
(See Agricultural Outlook. December 
1988 and March 1989). 

A key issue in the negotiations is the 
MFA itself. Developing countries would 
like 10 eliminate the MFA and integrate 
this sector into the GATT> or obtain a 
commitment from major textile and cloth- 
ing importers not to add new restrictions. 
Many developed countries resist MFA 
elimination. 

The U.S. supports liberalizing textile 
uade restraints, but results in this arena 
depend on strengthening GATT rules in 
other arenas. 

The negotiations are important to U.S. 
cotton producers as well as textile and 
clothing manufacturers, because interna- 
tional trade is crucial to both. About half 
of the U.S. cotton crop is exported. So 
U.S. cotton producers have an inherent 
interest in expanding the market for their 
product by reducing trade barriers and 
foreign subsidies. 
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The U.S. imports almost ihrec-founhs as 
much cotton in ihe form of textiles as ti 
exports as raw cotton. According to ERS 
estimaies, only l9percent of U.S. cotton 
textile imports were manufactured from 
U.S. raw cotton exports in 1987, down 
from previous estimates of 25-27 percent 
severaJ years ago. 

U.S. textile and clothing manufacturers 
face increasing world competitioni even 
with the quota protection provided 
through the MFA. In l986and 1987, 
over 40 percent of all U.S. cotton texiile 
consumption came from foreign sources, 
a relatively high percentage by htsimcal 
standards. Changes in world trade pat- 
terns and government policies of major 
cotton-producing countries help explain 
the shift towards imports. 

Foreign Cotton Output Rose, 
Exports Accelerated 

Since 1977/78, foreign cotton production 
has increased 39 percent. Much of the 
growth came from improved cultivation 
practices, varieties, and input use. These 
improvements led to large yield gains. 
While cotton area has expanded in some 
countries, area for many producers is 
limited and remains almost unchanged. 

In 1977/78, the world's leading cotton 
producers were the United Slates, the 
Soviet Union, China, India, Turkey* 
Pakistan, Brazil, Egypt, Central America, 
Mexico, Argentina, Sudan, the French- 
speaking countries of western Africa, 
Greece* and Syria, However, China was 
a major importer and India had Just 
reached self-sufficiency after being a net 
importer for a number of years. Brazil 
and Greece had only limited exports. 

During the past decade, production grew 
rapidly in China, Pakistan, Australia, 
Paraguay, and we^m Africa. These 
now rank among the top foreign 
producers and have become major U.S. 
export competitors. Output also rose in 
Brazil. Greece, and India. 

ButseveraJ other previously important 
cotton regions, including the Soviet 
Union, Turkey, Egypt, Central America, 
Mexico, and Syria, cut exports substan- 
tially over the past 10 years, because 
either production fell or domestic use 
rose. 



Recently, foreign producers sold more 
cotton to major textile exporters in East 
Asia, eroding U.S. markets somewhat. 
But except in 1985/86, the U.S. share of 
the world cotton market has hovered 
around its historical level of 28 percent 
in most years. As the largest and most 
diversified cotton supplier, the U.S. is 
able to satisfy extra cotton demand when 
itarises. 

Variety of Barriers 
To Cotton Trade 

Most cotton producers have a variety of 
government farm, export, and develop- 
ment programs and policies that regulate 
cotton production and trade. These in- 
clude producers* subsidies such as 
deficiency payments, reduced-cost in- 
puts, low^interest loans, import qiiotaSi 
and import licensing. But they also in- 
clude other policies that tax producers, 
such as export taxes, export quotas and 
licensing, government marketing control, 
. and state-set prices. 

While subsidizing production can in- 
crease producers' competitive advanta^ 
in world markets by increasing net 
I returns, taxes reduce returns. Policies 
taxing coitctfi are used by many develop- 
ing counuics to promote textile industry 
development and exports of higher value- 
added textile products instead of raw 
cotton. 

Cotton production in ihc centrally 
planned economies, such as the Soviet 
Union and China, faces the most exten- 
sive government intervention. Recent 
reforms reduced cotton subsidies some- 
what, but producers still receive produc- 
tion bonuses, support for agriculuiral 
research and education, and controlled 
cotton imports, among other subsidies. 

These governments also tax producers. 
They fix prices and monopolize market- 
ing and exporting. On balance, policies 
taxing cotton probably offset ibe 
subsidies. 

Pakistan and India exemplify the policies 
of the more market-oriented developing 
economies. The two counuies subsidize 
cotton by fixing low ferulizcr* water, and 
electricity prices and providing low- 
interest loans. Pakistan requires private 
importers to be licensed, and India 
prohibits cotton imports except when 
shortfalls in domestic supplies appear 
likely. 



Both governments also tax cotton. They 
set the prices paid to producers lower 
than could be received in world markets. 
Government-owned companies purchase 
much of the domestic production, ensur- 
ing that national textile industries receive 
adequate cotton supplies at low prices. 

This policy of boosting value-added lex- 
tile exports over raw cotton exports is 
typical of other developing cotton 
countries, such as Turiccy, Mexico, and 
Brazil. It often creates a net tax on 
producers, even though subsidies may be 
large. 

Developed nations, however, tend to 
provide net subsidies to raw cotton 
producers. For example* the U.S. has cot- 
ton target and support prices, subsidizes 
cotton exports through a marketing loan 
program, and has importquotas. The 
European Community boosts prices paid 
to growers in Greece and Spain. 

Australia provides the only example of a 
cotton industry that is nearly free of sub- 
sidies and taxes. Australia has vinually 
no government-run cotton programs; its 
few subsidies include some guaranteed 
loans, a loan restructuring program, and 
very limited government support for 
agricultural research. It has no cotton im- 
port restrictions. 

All Australia's cotton purchases and exrr 
ports are handled by private merchants. 
Prices are completely market deter- 
mined, with no support. However, 
Ausualia's high import tariffs that 
protect local industries have ihe potential 
to tax producers indirectly through 
higher prices for agricultural inputs. 

Textile Competition intensifying 

Historically, the biggest raw caton im- 
porters have been the top world textile 
exporters- Western Europe, Japan, and 
thcNTC's. Very recently, however, 
these major couon importers have begun 
accounting for a smaller proportion of 
world cotton consumption. 

Successful development strategies in 
China, Pakistan, and India are pushing 
up both textile manufacturing and cotton 
production, Thesecouniries, as wellas 
Thailand and Indonesia, are capturing 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Evolution of the 
Mullifiber Arrangement 

The Mullifiber Airafigcmcnl (MFA) 
governs much of world uade in textiles 
and elothing by providing an tnicmation- 
ally sanetioned framework for negotiat- 
ing bilateral agreements that regulate 
imports o( textiles and clothing made 
torn cotton, wooK or manmade fibers. 

The MFA allows for special exemptions 
from GATT rules by providing standards 
for imposing import quotas on suppliers 
whocausc "market dTsrupuons.'' 
Countries imposing restrictions can do so 
without compensating their trading 
partners: restrictions may be put only on 
those countiies creating market 
problems, rather than on all suppliers. 

The underlying premise of the MFA is 
for countries to negotiate limits accept- 
able to both the imponcr and exporter. 
However, if a mutually acceptable agree- 
ment is not reached, a country can 
unilaterally impose quotas for up to 2 
years (under the current arrangement) 
while an MFA panel investigates the 
validity of the market disruption claim 
and ensures that all parties involved have 
followed MFA rules and procedures. 

The current arrangement, MFA FV (1986- 
91), is an exu:nsion of throe previous 
MFA's and two cotton arrangemcnis. 



Reviewing these arrangements provides 
a perspective on the evolution of import 
competition in textiles and clothing, and 
shows how much world competition has 
increased. 

The first arrangement, the "Short Term 
Arrangement" (1961-62), was initiated 
under GATT because of US. concerns 
about growing import compcUtion in 
US. markets for textiles and elothing. 
The Short Term Arrangement provided 
for brief quantity restrictions on specific 
suppliers shown to cause "market disrup- 
tions" in national cotton textile and cloth- 
ing markets. 

The succeeding "Long Term Arrange- 
ment" (1962-74. including two exten- 
sions) broadened the product coverage to 
include textile and clothing products in 
which halfor more of the product value 
was from couon. The Long Term Ar- 
rangement standardized rules for impos- 
ing quotas. 

The quotas could be either unilaterally 
set for one year, or bilau^rally agreed 
upon with the exporting country. But the 
quota level could not be set below the im- 
port level of the previous period, and had 
to allow for a minimum of 5-pcrcent 
growth in annual volume. 

Output of synthetic fibers in the newly in- 
dustrialized eounuies and Japan, coupled 



with increasing demand in the developed 
counuies^ led to the first MFA. Product 
coverage in MFA I (1974-77) included 
all textiles and clothing products made of 
cotton, wool, or synthetic fibers. MFA I 
provided for new base levels for quotas, 
and extended the minimum annual 
growth rate to not less than 6 percent 

MFA I also broadened the list of 
specifications (brdeu^rmining "market 
disrupt ions, "^ which made beasier to im- 
pose quotas. Recognizing the need for 
special treatment of certain developing 
countries, MFA I made provisions for 
small and new suppliers of cotton textile 
exports. 

While product coverage did not change 
with MFA n (1978-82) and MFA III 
(1982-86), MFA III introduced proce- 
dures to prevent exporting countries 
from achieving sharp and sustained 
gTQwih within the quotas set by import- 
ing eounuies. Product coverage was ex- 
tended in MFA IV to selected vegetable 
fibers (flax, linen, and ramie) and silk 
blends. 

^yith diis extension, almost all textiles 
now come under MFA rcsuiciions, with 
the exception of hair fibers (cashmere, 
for example) and other minor fibers such 
as coir, sisal, and juu:. Fifty-four 
developing and developed countries par- 
ticipate in MFA IV. I 
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larger shares in world textile markets by 
producing textiles more cheaply than 
Western Europe. Japan, and the NICs. 

As tejttile competition has increased, in- 
dustries In Western Europe and Japan 
began concentiating on production of the 
highest quality textiles to stay competi- 
tive. Textile manufacturers in the U.S. 
consolidated and are attempting to im- 
prove production and marketing efficien- 
cies. Both the U.S. and the EC also have 
used MFA provisions to help stabilize 
domestic production. 

Removing Trade Barriers? 

For cotton, extending trade liberalization 
toaH countries raises several issues. Ex- 
cept for the U S^ a^^d Austialia, 
developed countries arc relatively minor 
players in the world cotton market^ 
Developing and centrally planned 
countries account for 78 percent of world 
production and 68 percent of exports. 
Probably the major difficulty would be 
getting full participation from China and 
the Soviet Union, who arc not yet full 
GATT members. 



The many developing economies that 
grow cotton arc likely to resist removing 
policies, such as input-price subsidies, 
which have helped production meet 
domestic demands for textile develop- 
ment and kept small producers employed 
in farming. Moreover, GATT 
negotiators have not specifically dis- 
cussed eliminating taxes. If subsidies 
were removed and taxes maintained, 
developing economies would be severely 
disadvantaged. 

Because many governments maintain 
relatively heavy taxation or controls on 
cotton exports, removing these policies 
would increase prices received by 
foreign producers^ adding incentive for 
greater production and raising foreign 
cotton supplies. But prices for foreign 
textile industries also would rise, dis- 
couraging local consumption for textile 
exports and encouraging cotton exports. 
As in the past decade, increased foreign 
production would lead to greater foreign 
cotton exports. 

Trade could be liberalized for textiles 
and caion simultaneously. Umesiricied 
trade in le^tiilcs and clothing could in- 



crease demands particularly in the 
developed countries that maintain high 
protection levels, since consumer prices 
would drop. This would encourage ex* 
pandcd production in those countries 
able to most efficiently produce textile 
and ciodiing products and compete in 
world markets. 

The net effect of trade liberalization on 
the demand for U.S. cotton is uncertain, 
because it heavily depends on changes in 
US- cotton policies relative to changes 
in the cotton policies of countries benefit- 
ing Lhe most from unrestricted trade in 
textiles and clothing. {Carolyn Whitton 
(202) 786-1826. Kaie Buckley (202) 
786-1289} 



Soviets Seek To Cut 
Grain Losses 

In mid-March, Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorb^hcv announced several major 
proposals designed to increase agricul- 
tural productivity and reduce losses. The 
proposals, issued at a special session of 
the Soviet Central Committee, could 
bring some changes to Soviet agriculture, 
but their full implementation remains to 
be seen. 

Some of the proposed reforms^ which the 
Central Committee adopted and arc to be 
worked out in the coming year, include 
reorganizing the Soviet farm 
bureaucracy, expanding long-ienm land 
leasing by private individuals and or- 
ganizations, changing procurement 
prices for seasonal farm products, 
decentralizing agricultural planning, and 
increasing investment in the rural in- 
frastructure. 

Grain Production Down 

Soviet grain production totaled 195 mil- 
lion tons in 1988j/89, 8 percent below 
1987/88 but above die annual average 
from 1981/82 through 1985/86. 

According to USDA estimates, Soviet 
grain stocks will fall during 1988/89 for 
the first time in 7 years. The expected 
drop is due to die smaller crop and in- 
creased feed use. Grain reserves are es- 
timated down by 4 million tons and 
imports will rise an estimated 5 million 
tons. 



Poor harvesting, storage, processing, and 
transportation practices cause substantial 
Soviet grain losses. Now, die Soviets are 
increasing efforts to cut diesc losses. 

Despite mounting internal and CxtOTial 
pressure to change production figures to 
a clean-weight basis, the USSR reported 
production in bunkerweight again in 
1988. The Soviets say one of the reasons 
is diat they lack die nccessaiy measuring 
equipment at the farm level to shift to a 
clean-weight basis. 

Bunkerweight includes excess moisture 
and foreign materials or dockage, such as 
weeds, soil, and pebbles. USDA breaks 
outuseof grain into six categories: seed, 
industrial, food, feed, dockage/waste, 
and stock change. USDA *s estimate of 
dockage and waste includes estimates of 
excess moisture and trash as well as ex- 
cess waste and losses during shipping 
and handling. Grain losses associated 
widi die harvest, imported grain, and 
grain left on the farm are not accounted 
for in USDA estimates. 

Last May, a Soviet newspaper em- 
phasized that "the time has come for the 
leaders of the agro-industrial complex to 
restructLire this strange proccdure...and to 
stop deceiving both dicmselves and us." 
The paper questioned the accuracy of the 
published 1987 production figure and 
cited instances where the difference be- 
tween bunkerweight and clean weight 
was as much as 30 percent in some 
regions. 

Reflecting a change in attitude at the 
USSR Super Ministry for Agriculture 
(GOSAGROPROM), the Soviets in Sep 
tcmber 1988publishcd for the first time 
a data scries indicating excess moisture 
and dockage in state grain procurements. 
Furthermore, the ministry announced in 
August that countrywide production 
figures would bcavallableon a clean- 
weight basis this May. Under 
Gorbachev's proposed refonms. 
GOSAGROPROM will be abolished, 
widi some of its functions shifted to 
other agencies. 

USDAesUmates 1988/89 dockage and 
waste at 11 percent, or 22 million tons. 
This compares with 14 percent- 30 
million tons-for the large 1987 Crop, 
which was harvested under unusually 
wet conditions. The 1988 estimate 
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reflects reduced grain output, greater 
care in handling, and dry harvesting con- 
ditions last season. 

According lo ihc noted Soviet economist 
Nikolai Shmelev, "every year [the 
USSR] loses as much as 25 percent of iis 
grain" due to poor harvesting practices, 
bad processing, storage, and transport, 
Tot^ grain losses in the Ukraine are 
placed at about 20 percent, and in 
Byelorussia at 30 perceni. 

An official with GOSAGROPROM 
reported ihat losses have averaged 7-10 
percent of bunkerweight in recent years, 
and the Agriculture Ministry indicated 
excess moisture and dockage {excluding 
waste) in just state procuremenis 
averaged 3.8 percent during 1980-87. 

Inadequate Drying and Harvesting 
Equipment a Problem 

A lack of drying facilities partly accounts 
for the excessive moisture In Soviet grain 
crops. Even in dry wcaiher, the short 
growing season in the Siberian regions 
often does not permit plants to dry out 
before harvest Drying facilities can 
handle only 20 percent of the spring 
wheat in the Kurgan region, 8.6 percent 
in Altai Krai, 4,5 percent in north 
Kazakhstan, L8 percent in Kustanaj, 1.2 
percent in Kokchciav, and OJ03 percent 
inTurgai. 

Even before ihc grain crop is harvested 
and accounted for in bunkerweight, sub- 
stantial losses occur in the field. Accord- 
iiig to one authority, each year 60-80 
milhon hectares of grain are mt har- 
vested quickly emugh, resulting in 
losses of 17-20 million tons valued at 2.5 
billion rubles {1 ruble = $L67), 

Another authority notes that if the har- 
vest countrywide could be shortened 7- 
10 days, yields could be boosted enough 
to produce an additional 30-40 million 
tons annually. The Ukraine reportedly 
loses 3,5-6.0 million tons each year be- 
cause of inefficient harvesting operations 
that often take 25-30 days. 

Soviet Feed Grain Use 
Reaches a Record 

Soviet use of grain for feed is estimated 
by USDA at a record 135 million Ions in 
1988/89, up 13 pCTCcnt from 1980/8L 
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Rising Soviet Population Offsets Drop In 
Food Groin Use 
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The continued growth reflects the desire 
to increase livestock output by improv- 
ing feed rations. 

The Soviets are trying to boost yields per 
animal, while deemphasizing growth in 
animal numbers. However, improper 
balancing of grain with other ingredients 
in feed rations has reportedly led to over- 



feeding of grains. The Soviets acknow- 
ledge the need to use more high-quality 
forage and high-protein feeds* 

The share of grain in mixed feeds 
produced by the state was reportedly 
68.4 p^cent in 1988, up 31 percent from 
1968. The Soviets compare this with the 
grain share in U.S. and West European 
mixed feeds, which is around 45 percent. 

Pan of ihe discrepancy is due to ihe un- 
denitilization of oilseed meal, which in 
the USSR comprises only 9 percent of 
mixed feeds. Theshareofoiimca! is 
over 25 percent in the U.S. and Western 
Europe. 

Soviet specialists report that at least 50- 
60 million tons of all grain used for feed 
in the socialized sector is fed nearly 
siraightoronly coarselyground. They 
estimate that if properly balanced with 
oilmeals and other additives, grain use 
could be reduced 16-18 million tons a 
year. 

According to Soviet sources, improving 
mixed-feed rations alone could raise feed- 
ing efficiencies 10-15 percent and in- 
crease meat output by at least 2 million 
tons annually. Funhcrmore, improved 
feed rations could free a significant 
amount of high-quality wheat for human 
consumption. USDA estimates feed use 
of wheat in 198^9 at 42 million tons, 
including a Soviet estimate of around 8- 
lOmillion tans of high-quality wheat. 

More Efficient Use 
Would Cut Losses 

More efficient use of state-procured 
grain could reportedly reduce losses in- 
curred during shipping, and lessen the 
burden on the rural infrastiucture. 
Around 64 million ions (about 85 perceni 
of the slate's procurements in 1987), 
were delivered back to farms as ground 
grain or mixed feed. 

Pravda reported that losses from han- 
dling imported grain from January 1987 
through September 1988 amounted to 
over 30 million rubles {277,600 tons). 
Moreover, Pravda also reported that 
losses of imported grain during shipment 
by train alone during January 1987- 
August 1988 totaled 3 million rubles 
{about 30,000 tons), likely a gross under- 
statement- 
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Industrial and food 
Use Stable 

USDA cstimales ihat ihe USSR*s 
1988/89 indiiSlrial use of grain will be un- 
changed from 1987/88*5 5 million tons. 
Although production of alcohol from 
grain may decrease, the use of grain in 
nonalcoholic beverages likely will in- 
crease. Output of vodka in 1987 fell 
another 16 percent to its lowest level in 
31 years, reflecting die Gorbachev 
strategy aimed at curbing alcohol 
consumption. 

Beer production in I9&7 (latest year 
available), although up slightly from the 
year before, was still 22 percent below 
the 1981-85 annual average of 650mil- 
lion decaliters. But grain accounted for 
the largest share--26 percent--of the in- 
gredients used in nonalcoholic beverages 
in 1987. 

Seed use of grains in 1988/89 is expected 
to absorb an estimated 13 percent-25 
million tons~of total Soviet grain produc- 
tion. Seeds represent about 13 percent of 
Soviet wheat output, compared to 4 per- 
cent in the US Jn 1986/87, 

The recommended seeding rate for 
winter wheat in the USSR is about 240 
kilograms per hectare, three times more 
than in the US. (around 75 
kilograms/hectare). Recommended 
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Soviet seeding rates for spring wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye arc at least two 
times greater than in die U.S. These dif- 
ferences are in part due to different 
climatic conditions. 

Reduced per capita food consumption of 
grain in die USSR still largely offsets 
population growth, keeping total food 
useof grain fairly stable. While the 
population irK:reased 6 percent from 
1980 to 1987, per capita consumption of 
grain (in a flour equivalent) declined 4 
percent, USDA estimates 1988/89 food 
use of all grains at 48 million tons, and 
food use of wheat at 37 million tons. 
[Chrisaan J. Foster (202) 786 1620] 



Europe 1992: What's Ahead 
For Agriculture? 

Under a plan that is often called '^Europe 
1992," the European Community (EC) in- 
tends to fully integrate its jnlcmaJ market 
bythecndof 1992. Europe 1992 could 
inakc the EC more competitive in world 
markets and more powerful in world 
affairs. 

While it is too early to say for sure, in- 
tegration may induce changes in EC 
agriculture that could benefit U.S. 
agricultural exporters. Removing EC in- 
temal barriers to the movement of goods, 
services, capital, and people would 
create a single market of 320 mill ion 
people, widi domestic prodtiction (gross 
domestic product, GDP) roughly equal to 
that of the U.S. 

The unified market would allow greater 
economic efficiency and welfare through 
economlesof scale. Economies of scale 
occur when the costs per unit of output 
fall as the si/c of the producing unit 
grows. The princi[^l economic benefits 
from a more competitive EC ccorvomy, 
as estimated in an EC study, are: 

• growth in GDP of 4.5 peiccnt above 
previously projected levels; 

• consumer prices about 6 percent 
below current expectations; and 

• creation of L8 million jobs. 



The U.S. Govemment has supported in 
principle the 1992 initiative, while at the 
same time making itclear that U.S. inter- 
ests will be defended. 

Agricultural Consequences 
Appear Secondary 

Aldiough the impacts on agricuhure ap- 
pear secondary relative to the non- 
agricultural sec tor J Europe 1992 may 
have important implications for EC 
agriculture and could laise several issues 
in U,S,/EC farm trade relations. 

Elimination of national borders in the EC 
means harmonizing standards and regula- 
tions affecting plant and animal health, 
food labeling, packaging, and testing. 
This harmonization process may improve 
exporters' access to the EC market. 

Once an imported pnxluct meets mini- 
mum EC standards, it would theoretical- 
ly have access to all member countries 
widiout having to adhere to different 
rules across intcmal EC borders. 
However, the EC may not accept stand- 
ards that are identical to those in the 
U.S.,soU-S.exportcrs would still have ' 
to meet a different standard to sell 
in the EC, 

The 1992 program may also require 
removing agricultural border taxes and 
subsidies created by the agrimonctary 
system of the of ECs Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP). Elimination of these 
border measures could provide EC offi- 
cials an opportunity to lower guaranteed 
farm support prices, although there will 
be significant opposition from those 
member states where fanners are less ef- 
ficient producers. 

1992 Cuts Barriers, 
Harmonizes Standards 

The EC Commission estimates that ribn- 
tariff barriers cost the EC food industry 
$600-$1^00million annually. Mostof 
the cost results from national labeling, 
packaging, and ingredient requirements 
that prevent internal EC uiidc. The bar- 
riers have increased over the years. 

To dissolve die borders between EC 
countries by the end of 1992, dierc must 
be community-wide agreement on at 
least minimum standards and regula- 
tions. The EC is setting such standards, 
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and has agreed on ihe principle of mutual 
rccognition of each member's 
regulations. 

While there is agreement on the concept 
of mutual recognition, the question 
remains about how restrictive the niini- 
mum standards will be and if U.S. stand- 
ards would be accepted on an 
equivalency basis. The EC's third 
country red meat directive, which jeop- 
ardized U.S. meat exports to the EC, 
leaves njom for doubt on the equivalency 
issue. 

Of the 279 EC proposals required to com- 
plete the internal market imegration, 
about 70 arc related to agriculture. Most 
concern food processing standards and 
plant and animal health. Some of the 
proposals already have been adopted 
and, except for the hormone directive, 
those adopted do rx)t appear to be a 
major problem for U.S. farm exporters. 

The more difficult animal and plant 
health directives have not been drafted, 
however. Harmonizing food and drug 
standards could result in the creation of 
an EC equivalent to the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Border Taxes and Subsidies 
Could Be EUminaled 

The EC has border taxes and subsidies 
among its member states for most 
agricultural products. These taxes and 
subsidies, called monetary compensatory 
amounts (MCA*s), prevent trade distor- 
tions that would otherwise result from 
price differences between countries aris- 
ing from agricultural exchange raies-the 
soKialled "green rBtes"-that differ from 
official exchange rates. 

The price dififerences between countries 
that art caused by green rales are offset 



byMCA*s. Ifat the end of 1992all bor- 
ders are more open, then MCA'smusibe 
eliminated because they are collected at 
the borders between member states. 

Reform of the agrimonctary system, 
through elimination of MCA's, could 
slow growth in EC agricultural produc- 
tion because it might result in a reform of 
the CAP system of guaranteed pricing. 
The agrimonetary system has been 
responsible for an upward bias in farm 
prices when CAP common prices, 
denominated in European Currency 
Units (ECU's), are converted into nation- 
al prices. 

The agrimonetary system has increased 
the cost of the CAP and subverts the in- 
tent of a common agricultural market. 
Prices are not common and are main- 
tained to some degree by individual 
countries. 

Reform-minded EC ofHcials have been 
concerned about the upward bias in EC 
farm prices for 20 years. Eliminating 
MCA's provides officials an opportunity 
to propose changes that would reduce the 
upward bias. However, EC agricultural 
ministers likely will insist on a neutral 
price effect after elimination of MCA's. 

1992 Is Wen Underway 

The EC's internal harmonization 
program has generated considerable EC 
and intemational debate. It already has 
affected some EC economic seciors and 
spurred an ongoing series of corporate 
mergers. EC officials and most member- 
state leaders agree that 1992 represents a 
necessary step to revitalize the EC 
economy and strengthen its position in 
worid markets. 



The complexities have led most EC 
analysts to agree that the 1992 program 
will not be completed by the end of 
1992. Nevertheless^ the harmonization 
process has already begun and is being 
monitored closely by the appropriate 
U.S. agencies and departments. The 
U.S . private sector also has been in- 
volved in the analysis of the EC's 1992 
proposals. 

Integration of the EC internal market 
could be a stimulus for significant 
changes in the CAP, with potentially 
favorable results for U.S. farmers if the 
political will exists tn the EC to carry out 
the changes. Yet it is premature to 
predict whether the results for EC 
agriculture and U.S. agricultural exports 
will be positive or negative. JDavid 
Ketch (202) 786-1616] 



Upcoming Releases frnm the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
May AgriCuliural Outlook comes off 

press. 

April 

3 Egg Products 

4 PoultrySlaughter 

6 Dairy Products 
Celery 

7 Meat Animals-Prod., Disp., 

and Income 

10 Vegetables 

1 1 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Potato Stocks 
Milk Production 

17 Floriculture Crops 

20 Catfish 

21 Cattle on Feed 
Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 

25 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

27 Peanut Stocks & Processing 

28 Pouluy-Production & Value 
Agricultural Prices 
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Incorne Outlook: 



Farm Finance 



Mixed Income Signals Reflect 
Post-Drought Adjustments 

Farmers' net cash income in 1989 is ex- 
pected lobe $48-$52 billion. Thiscs- 
limale, unchanged from USDA*s iniiial 
forecast last December, is 12-I6pcrccni 
below ihe $58-biilion record of 1988. 
The decline comes primarily from higher 
expenses and lower Government 
payments. 

Government direct payments to farmers 
are projected to fall as much as S3 billion 
this year. Dcflciencypayments will be 
tower, parity because relatively high crop 
prieesareexpectedlhrough 1989. Also, 
a large portion of the 1989 com and sor- 
ghum deficiency payments are Isascd on 
the 1988 crop. 

Seed, fertilizer* fucU and pesticide expen- 
ses will be about $3 billion higher ihan 
last year, consistent with a more than 20- 
million-acre increase in plantings. 

Many of the changes stem from last 
year's severe drought Largely because 
of the drought, stocks of com, soybeans, 
and to a lesser extent wheat, will be 4 bil- 
lion bushels tower this year than last* 

Ending stocks of wheat and soybeans 
Will be especially tight, approaching 
levels last recorded in the mid-1970's. 
Assuming domestic and foreign use will 
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almost match production, stocks will in- 
crease modestly during 1989. 

This year will be a growth year for 
agriculture, assuming nomial weather for 
the growing season, and higher expenses 
will be incurred for increased planting 
and input use. Even so, the benefits of in- 
creased production will not be fully real- 
ized until 1990. 

Over half of this fall's larger crop (com 
and soybeans) will not be sold by 
farmers until the winter and spring of 
1990. Consequently, despite increased 
production, 1989 crop receipts likely will 
not surpass 1988's $72 billion. 

Xet Farm Income Rebounds 

Measured in current dollars, 1989 net 
farm income could match or slightly ex- 
ceed the 1987 record. Assuming crop 
yields remm lo normal, net farm income 
is expected to climb 15 percent from last 
year to $44-$48 billion. 

Net farm income measures the value of 
current production and includes changes 
in inventory. The inventory adjustment 
excludes receipts from crops harvested in 
earlier years and includes the value of 
crops grown this year but not sold. 
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Due to last year's drop in crop produc- 
tion, 1988 net farm irKome fell 13 per- 
cent from 1987. Net farm irKome in 
1989t measured in inflation-adjusted dol- 
lars, probably also will be below 1987. 
Yet in Ration-adjusted net fami income 
will be substantially higher in 1989 than 
in the early to mid-l980's. 

Expenses UpS-JPercent 

The anticipated $6- to$8-billion increase 
in 1989 production expenses reflects 
higher input prices and more input pur- 
chases as planted acres increase and 
yields recover from the 1988 drought. 
Expense items expected to increase at 
least 15 percent include seed, fertilizer, 
pesticides^ machine hire and custom 
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Hogs: A Son Spot 
In tbe Recovery 

Iq spite of last year's drought, U.S. 
agriculture has continued to recover from 
the nnanciai crisis of the early and mid* 
1980's. Farm receipts, cash income, and 
land values rose during 1987 and 1988, 
and are projected to remain strong during 
19S9. Commoditypriceriscs during the 
last 18 months have bencfiied cattJc, 
poultry, and cash grain producers. One 
notable exception to the recent improve- 
ment has been hogs. 

Commercial Hog Producers 
Under More Stress 

The proportion of commercial fanners 
(annual sales greater than $40,000) with 
loan default problems fell from 16 per* 
centin 1986to lOperccnt in 1987. But 
commereial hog producers showed rela- 
tively less improvement, with 12 percent 
having default problems in 1986 and 10 
percent in 1987. In 1988 and early 1989, 
defauU problems among U*S* hog 
producers may have returned to around 
11-12 percent 

[)efault isdcHnedas insufficient cash 
flow to service all principal and Lnierest 
payments, or inadequate net wcrth that 
severely limits loan repayment prospects. 
Hog producer default problems are 
centered in Iowa, the IcadUlg hog State. 
Thirty-five to 40 percent of the nation's 
nearly 4,000 distressed commercial hog 
farmers are in Iowa. 

While default problems nationwide feU 
by about one-third in 1987, Iowa hog 
producers showed no improvement, 
remaining at 14 percent in 1986 and 
1987. 



Cost/Price squeeze Means Loan Repayment Problems for Hog farmers 
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Midwest bog producers also were af- 
fected by last year's crop shortfall* 
USDA enterprise budgets indicate that 
higher prices for com and soybean mcaJ 
raised hog producers' feed costs 45 per- 
cent during 1988 at a time when pork 
production was 9 percent above a year 
earlier. 

Yet the financial health of commercial 
hog producers remains much improved 
over 1985, when about 2^00 hog 
famiers in Iowa and 1 2,000 naiionwide 
faced loan repayment problems. Hog 
prices averaged about $50-55 1 per cwt 
during 1986 and 1987. the best consecu- 
Uvc hog-pricc years ever. 

Record com yields and extensive use of 
payment-in-ldnd ccnificaies (which in- 
creased the liquidity of grain markets) 
lowered feed costs coinciden tally as hog 
prices rose. The result was a near dou- 
bling of the hog^rom price ratio {i,c., 
bushels of com equal in value to 100 
pounds of live hog weight), which rose 
from 18 to 34 between 1985 and 1987. 



But hog enterprise budgets suggest that 
economic problems have led to losses 
since the fall of 1988. USDA estimates 
that net receipts (less cash expenses and 
capital replacement) in large farrow- 
finish operations declined from about 
$20 per cwt during inid-1987 to a loss of 
$7 per cwt during the fall of 1988. In- 
stead of earning nearly $50 of profit per 
hog, as in July 1987, many producers 
recently experienced losses of $18 per 
hog. 

Receipts for alt commodities aie 
projected $15 billion higher this year 
than in 1987. Growth in receipts be- 
tween 1987 and 1989 has been shared, to 
varying degrees, by all major crop and 
livestock enterprises except hog 
producers. Even though receipts will be 
up from last year, they are expected to be 
S500 million less than 2 years ago. 
{Gregory Hanson and Hossein 
Parandvash (202) 786'}S07} 



work, marketing, storage, and transporta- 
tion costs- Overall, production expenses 

are projected to rise 5-7 percent. 

Record Commodity 
Receipts Likely 

Total crop receipts in calendar 1989 arc 
expected to remain near $72 billion, and 



livestock cash receipts should climb 
slightly toarecord$81-$83 billion. So 
total commodity receipts could eclipse 
the 1988 record by $1-2 billion. 

Com receipts are expected to rise 5 per- 
centthisyear. Wheat, barley, oat, and 
sorghum receipts axe projected to gain 20 
pCTceni, and tobacco receipts 15 percent. 



The retujTi to more normal production of 
food and feed grains likely will lower 
prices for these crc^ after the harvest. 
Soybean receipts are forecast to decline 
7-l0 percent while cotton receipts could 
fall 1 5-20 percent, after rising 25-35 per- 
cent in 1 988. Total cash receipts for all 
fruits and tree nuLs could decline 5 
percent. 
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Cash receipts for red meal should remain 
near last year's $48 bilJion. Some 
decJinc In producdon should be offset b^ 
a slight price increase. 

Hog receipts are expected to rebound by 
$500 milljon to almost $10 billion in 
1989. Hog price forecasts are above 
1988 for aJJ but the first quarter, so 
receipts are forecast to be well above 
1988 for the rest of the year. 

Increased poultry production will boost 
broiler receipts 5 percent in 1989, and 
turkey and egg receipts 10-15 percent. 
Cash receipts for all poultry could ap- 
proach $14 billion, with broilers account- 
ing for about $8 billion. (G. Andrew 
Bernat and Diane Bertelsen (202) 
786-1808} 



Drought Assistance 
Appears Well Targeted 

Federal disaster assistance may be less 
than anticipated last fall, because crop 
losses were smaller than expected. Tar- 
geting payments to the most affected 
regions helped stabihze the farm 
economy during last year's drought. 

Also, qualification for drought assistance 
was based on the whole-farm average 
yield for each crop, rather than on a ficld- 
by-field basis. The "avcraging-up" of 
yields, where good fields offset poorer 
fields, excluded some fanners from 
qualifying in areas with scattered rainfall. 

However, the combination of drought as- 
sistance and federally subsidized crop in- 
surance has permitted thousands of 
farmers in hard-hit Slates to survive last 
year's bad weather with less financial 
suffering than had been anticipated. 

When it became clear that the U.S. was 
experiencing its most severe drought in 
50 years. Congress initiated drought 
legislation. TheDisaster Assistance Act 
of 1988 was signed into law August 
11th. By thenat was evident that the 
drought had reduced the hard red spring 
wheal crop by as much as 50 percent 
from 1987 (harvest generally was 
finished during July and August). 

Dry conditions accelerated the start of 
the com harvest into late September in 
many Midwest States. But passage of 
drought legislation the previous month 
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permitted county USDA Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation offices to 
begin processing farmers' crop-loss ap- 
plications before the end of the fall har- 
vest season. 

A full assessment of the impact of 
Federal drought assistance and insurance 
cannot be completed yet t>ecause pay- 
ments and indemnities are still being dis- 
bursed- But an initial assessment 
suggests that Federal income transfers 
had substantial stabilizing effects. 

More than 80 percent of commercial 
farms (annual sales of $40,000 or more) 
in Montana and the Dakotas were in 
drought-suicken counties. Farmers in 
these States have received nearly one- 
third of the drought payments disbursed 
so far. 

The most drought-damaged Stale was 
North Dakota Spring wheat production 
fell nearly two-thirds, and local soybean 
production (less than 1 percent of the 
VS. crop) could not compensate. 
However, the $552 million in drought as- 
sistance and insurance payments dis- 
bursed by late February were equivalent 
to more than 50 percent of the State's 
wheat and feed grains receipts in 1987. 

Farmers in the four major com-prodiH:- 
ing States-Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin-received more than S1.3 bit- 
lion in combined drought payments, 36 
percent of all disbursements. These 
States and Indiana were the second hard- 
est-hit drought region, with 73 percent of 
their commercial com farmers and 88 
percent of their dairy farms in counties 
experiencing severe drought conditions. 
The drought payments and continued 
soybean profltabiliiy will assist most 



farmers with low com and whcatyiclds 
in these States. 

In both the Nonhcm Plains and Com 
Belt, the severe-drought counties had a 
largcr-than-proponjonal share of finan- 
cially vulnerable famis. Apartial ex- 
planation for the "loading up" of stress in 
the drought counties is thai previous 
droughts also struck areas affected by the 
1988 drought. Forcxamplcpartsof east- 
em Iowa experienced droughts in 1983, 
1987, and 1988. 

Enactment of the Disaster Assistance Act 
probably helped stabilize land values in 
theMidwesL Surveys by ihc Farm 
Credit Banks of St Paul indicate that 
land prices did not decline in Michigan. 
North Dakota.or Wisconsin during June- 
NovCTiber 1988. Other surveys indicate 
that land prices rose in the Com Bell last 
year. Real estate is ihc main source of 
famiers* loan collateral. 

While drought assistance has helped sta- 
bilize the agricultural economy, the 
USDA esumatcs that 10.000 to 1 5jOOO 
commercial farms faced loan repayment 
problems due to crop losses. These 
suesscd farmers represent 1. 5-2.5 per- 
ccntof all commercial farms. 

Although Federal drought assistance like- 
ly will be less than anUdpatcd last fall, 
targeting payments to the most affected 
regions helped stabilize the farm 
economy during ihc svorst drought since 
1936. Thisisespccially soin thcicgions 
that bore the bmnt of the hot, diy 
weather- the Nonhcm Plains and 
Western Com Belt. [Gregory Hanson 
(202) 786-1807} 
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Water Restrictions 

for California Vegetables 



California vegeiiible growers arc heading into ihcir ihird 
drier-Uian-normal year, and are concwned about ihe ade- 
quacy of inigalion water. Surface water allocations in some 
districts are already restricted. 

Though groundwater supplies are near normal, new well 
drilling, and concerns about overdraft and quality, have led 
to doubLs about whether groundwater can compensate for 
low surface water supplies, California vegetable production, 
heavily concentrated in the San Joaquin Valley, depends on 
purchased irrigation water during most years. 

The shortage has forced officials to cut water allocations to 
California farmers by as much as 50 percent. But because 
vegetables arc high-value crops, growers will keep water 
flowing to them at the expense of other crops. Independent 
of the water issue, growers may have shifted more acreage 
into processed tomatoproduction, and out of cotton and rice. 
So California vegetable production is actually expected to 
rise about 2 to 3 percent this year. 

The U.S, relies heavily on California for fresh and process- 
ing vegetables, including potatoes and dry edible beans. 
California's 1988 cash receipts for vegetables were an es- 
timated $3 billion, California accounted for over half the 
U.S. vegetable crop last year, and leads the nation in output 
of asparagus, broccoli, carrou, cauliflower, celery, 
honcydew melons, lettuce, onions, and processing tomatoes. 



According to the 19iB2 Census of Agriculture, California ac- 
counted for 27 percent of all U.S. vegeiable acreage, and all 
of CalifoTiia's vegetable crops arc irrigated. The abundance 
of vegetables and other crops is attributable to California's 
fevorablc climate. 

Water Supply 
Is Crucial 

California must have a reliable water supply to maintain its 
share of vegetable production. According to the Slate's 
DcpanmentofWater Resources (DWR), California's l,3l3 
State and Federal reservoirs can hold nearly 43 million acre- 
feet of water. Groundwater supplies are estimated at 850 
million acrc-fect, but most of this is not available for use. 

Reservoirs and groundwater supplies receive water from rain-^ 
fall and snowpack. Snowpacks in the nearby mountain 
regions provide water after the rainy season, which spans 
November to March. The runoff from melting snow 
replenishes water supplies and recharges groundwater 
aquifers for the remainder of the growing season. 

Agriculture accounts for about 85 percent of the Slate's 
water use. More than 16 million acre-feet of groundwater 
are pumped annually for agricultural usc< However, accord- 
ing to the DWR, in most years groundwater pumping ex- 
ceeds recharge by about 2 million acre-feet. 

Water Outlook Points to 
Continued Dryness 

As die rainy season draws to a close, the 1989 water outlook 
for California vegetable growers is not encouraging. 
Moreover, the previous 2 years were critically dry, according 
to the Sacramento River Index, due to low rainfall and 
snowpacks 

The Sacramento River Index is an important measure of 
water flow; it includes the Sacramento, Feather, Yuba, and 
American Rivers. The index was well below the normal 
level of 19 million acre-fcct in both 1987 and 1988. When 
the index is about half the nomal tevcl, as in the past 2 
years, the year is classified as "critically dry." 

As of March 14, the Sacrainento River Index stood at 13.4 
million acre-feet This level places Oilifomia in the ''dry' 
category for 1989. 

Central Valley Project 
Manages Water in Key Areas 

Much ofCalifomia's vegetable land is in the Central Valley, 
which in an average year receives about 15 inches of rain- 
fall. Rainfall for the State ranges from over 100 inches per 
year in the northern mountains to just several inches in the 
desert southwest 

Through February, the Central Valley had received only 65- 
70 percent of nomal rainfall, which placed additional 
d^nandon already depleted reservoirs. However, near nor- 
mal precipitation in March has greatly imfKOved die 
situation. 
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Water Transfers During Droufthts 

During years of low supply, water in Oilifonila can be trans- 
ferred among water projccis, districts, and individuaJs. A 
framework to promote transfers has been developed at the 
State and Federal levcts that is flexible enough lo meet most 
needs, white addressing economic and environmcnial con- 
cerns. Much of the groundwork for water transfers was put 
in place during the severe 1976/77 drought 

The Tirst major water exchange in 1976/77 was between 
urban and agricultural users. A diversion of 10*500 acre-feet 
from the Colorado River for urban u5e allowed an equal 
amountofStatc project water to go to agricultural uses. 

Further exchanges were possible through 1977 because of 
favorable storage in the lower Colorado River reservoirs. 
Water was piped across the Richmond-San Rafael Bridge to 
supply thceity of Marin with 10,800 acre-feet through a 
cooperative arrangement with the city and county of San 
Francisco, the cily of Hayward, and the East Bay Municipal 
Utility Disuicl. 

In 1988, the number of transfers was higher than during 
1976/77 even though amounts were smaller. The framcwDik 
is in place and can operate smoothly should the need arise in 
1 989 or later* The transfer system works because of the vast 
interconnections between the aqueducts and the water dis- 
tribution facilities in California. 



The Central Valley Project (CVP) of the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation follows established procedures to determine an- 
nual water deliveries. From October to January, CVP 
delivery plans are based on current reservoir storage and on 
various runoff scenarios for the remainder of the water year. 
By mid-January, half the rainy season is past, and more reli- 
able assessments of the year's available supply can be made. 
Commitments arc made to CVP water customers in 
February. 

This February, snowpack in the Sierra Nevada was 80 per- 
cent of normal, and reservoir storage was about half of 
average. Based on these conditions. Federal water district of- 
Ticials restricted 1989 water use by 25 to 50 percent. The 
first cuts were in agricultural and municipal uses. 

Since the situation has improved, officials are reducing the 
extent of agricultural restrictions for the Central Valley 
Projec*. However, water districts on the western side of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains arc still severely deficient. 

The Central Valley Project manages the water supply for ihc 
San Joaquin Valley. On September 30, 1988, the major 
reservoirs held only 4,5 million acre-feet* or 54 percent of 
average. This was about 2 million acre-feet more than at the 
end of 1977-the driest year on record. 



California Produces Over HaH of U.S. Vegetable Crop 
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Additional storage of 989.000 acrc-feetin ihc New Mclcmes 
Reservoir helped keep storage from slipping nearer ihe 
record low. As ofmid-March, several reservoirs were at 

capacity. 

The combination of below-normaJ storage (carried over from 
1987), runoff at 35 peiccni of normal, and heightened 
demand for irrigation water to make up for lack of rainfall,, 
have caused many growers to use more groundwater. 



Groundwater use jumped nearly 100 penxnl in 1988. About 
2,5 to 3 millicmacre-fcct of additional groundwater were 
pumped to make up for surface water shortages. However, 
groundwater costs more to use and raises questions about 
water quality. 

Impact on Vegetables 
Can Be Significant 

The San Joaquin Valley accounts for about 42 percent of the 
State's harvested vegetable acreage. Vegetables grown in 
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this area importan[ for U.S. supplies include: asparagus, 
lima beans, cantaloupes, carrots, garlic, horseradish, leeks, 
mixed melons, onions, peppers, and tomatoes. Because the 
San Joaquin Valley receives 80 percent of its water from sur- 
face sources, restrictions in water use can cause major losses 
in output and revenues. 

The San Joaquin Valley, which makes upmosiof ihc 
Central Valley, produces the bulk of vegetables shipped 
from California during the spring and summer. Water restric- 
tions for the fall in southern areas and the Imperial Valley 
are unlikely^ as most of their water comes from the Colorado 
River, which has a near-normal flow. 

Since Central California produces most U.S. spring and early 
summer vegetables, a decline in output likely would put up- 
ward pressure on both grower and retail prices for fresh 
vegetables. The impact would be most severe on asparagas, 
carrots, and cantaloupes because California supplies nearly 
all the output for the spring market. 

Because of light world supplies of processing tomatoes in 
1988/89, California growers expanded acreage for the 
1989/90 season. California production could total between 7 
and 7.5 million tons. Even though not all of the expansion is 
in the San Joaquin Valley, the valley still accounts for about 
50 percent of California's acreage. 

Any loss in yicldsorsolidcontentof processing tomatoes 
would have a major impact on availability of concentrates 
and on prices. Tomatoes for processing account for 12 per- 
cent of California's total vegetable cash receipts. 
California's tomato pack Is imponant for international 
markets because the U.S. is a major importer of most tomato 
products. 

Because vegetables are high-value crops, growers likely will 
be able to pay more for water in 1989 to minimize losses. 
During the 1976/77 California drought, vegetable production 
did not drop despite 60-percent water restiictions in the 
Central Valley. Instead, growers reduced wheat, rice, and 
sugarbeets, and incieased cotton and tomatoes. 

With improved irrigation tecbnology, incieased groundwater 
pumping, and increased water storage and uansfe:r 
capacities, vegetable production is actually expected to in- 
crease in 1989. Moreover, processing tomato acreage, 
which is over half of California's vegetable acreage, is ex- 
pected to be record high this year. [The author would like to 
thank (he California Department of Water Resources for 
their assistance in preparing this article. Shannon Itamm 
(202) 786-1886} 



Lessons from Kesterson 

Until ear[y 1985, agricultural water supplied to the San Joa- 
quin Valley was draining nearly unnoticed into the Kcsier- 
son National Wildlife Refuge, near Los Bancs, California. 
The wastewater carried excessive levels of selemtmt leached 
from the soil, which had already been detected in l98l by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The selenium has been blamed for an abnormal amount of 
deformity and death among migratory birds. After helping 
the crops grow, walcr would drain into the refuge. 
Wastewater drainage was banned tn Kesterson, placing the 
delivery of Federal water to agricultural users in doubi. 

Kesterson waspart of the Pacific Flyway^ which runs be- 
tween Canada and Mexico and was established by the 1918 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The treaty holds the US. respon- 
sible for piotccung migratory birds and providing a suitable 
habitat: ii assigns criminal pcnalticsto violators of the law. 
So the Dcpartmcni of the Interior closed Kesterson to avoid 
the penalties. The birds arc being scared off Kesterson to 
other wildlife refuges. 

The problem was in the high concentration of selenium. 
Selenitmi, a trace element, occurs naturally in soils, and in 
minute quantities ts beneficial to animals. However, 
selenium is fat soluble and its concentration builds tn the 
foodchain very rapidly. High concentrations arc lo^ic. 

The reason that most selenium controversies arise in the 
West, according to Interior Department officials, is that 
western soils arc alkaline, not acidic as in the East, and can- 
not bind the selenium to the soil. So the selenium Is leached 
from the soil into water. 

Selenium poisoning from agricultural wastewater has been 
blamed for wildtife deaths and deformities in at least nine 
other western areas since the Kesterson closing. The Interior 
IDcpartmcnt has confirmed only the Kesterson incident, but 
five of the other areas art also national wildlife refuges. 

There Is a growing need to manage agricultural wastewater 
in western areas. Shori-icnn solutions for Kesterson have 
been to construct small on-farm holding ponds to contain 
wastewater. 

The long-term solutions, possibly involving a wastewater 
recycling plant, will uikc time and money. The question of 
who should pay for such a system, when it is difficult to 
determine who was at fault in the first place, complicates the 
issue and slows the program. 
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Order a Special book of charts presented at USDA's 65th 
Agricultural Outlook Conference held in Washington, D.C., 
November/December 1988. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prfces received by farmers (1977=100) 
Livestock i products 
Crops 

Prices paid by fanners, <1977«100) 
Production itenis 

Commodities i services, interest, 
taxes, tt nages 

Cash receipts (S bil.) 1/ 
Livestock CS biD 
Crops CS bil.) 

Market basket (1982-84^100) 
Retail Co^t 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm velue/retai L cost (%> 

Retail prices (1982-64=100) 
Food 
At hofne 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (% biD 2/ 
Agricultural ifiports CS bil.) 2/ 

Conniercial production 
Red meat (nii I . lb. J 
Poultry Cmil. Lb*> 
Eggs Cmi I. doz.) 
Kilk {bU. lb.) 

Consultation, per capita 
Red meat and poultry Clb.) 

Corn beginning stocks Cmil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices ^/ 

Choice steers--Omaha <S/cwt) 
Barrous i, gilts — 7 mkts. CS/cwt> 
Broilers-M2-city Ccts./lb.) 
Eags'-NY Gr. A large (cts./doz.) 
Mirk--aU at plant (S/cwt) 

Wheat-Kansas City HRu CS/bu. ) 
Corn--Chicago CS/bu.) 
Soybeans--Cfiicago CS/bu.) 
Cotton--Avg. Spot mkt. Ccts./lb.) 



Gross cash income CS bfl.) 
Gross cash expenses CS bil.) 

Net cash income CS bil.) 
N«t farm income CS bil.) 

Farm real estate values C1977=100) 5/ 
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2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal yettrs ending g>th year indicated. 
Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes 
5/ Nominal Values as of February 1. F = forecast. -- = not available. 



V Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. , . ^ ^ . _ . . 

3/ Oec.-Feb. first quarter; Mar. -May second quarter; June-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual, 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2. —U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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Annual 
"1987""" 
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Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable ^Q^s 
Clothing & shoes 
Food K beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestfc 
investnient 
Fixed investment 
Change in business Inventories 

Net exports of goods K services 
Government purchases of 
goods K services 



Gross national product 
Persona I consuipt 1 on 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food L beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods K services 

GNP implicit price deflator C% change) 

Disposable personal income (S bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1962 $ bil.) 
Per Cttpita disposabU per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1962 S) 

U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982=100) 
Civilian employment Cmi I . persons) 
Civflian unemployment rate (X) 

Personal Income (S bil. annual rate) 
Honey stock-M2 (daily avg.) (S bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (X) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (X) 

Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mfl.) 

Businesi fnventory/sales ratio 

Sates of all retail stores (S bil.) 
Nondurable goods stores (S biU) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eating & drinking places (S bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S bil.) 



S billion Ct^arterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4,240.3 4,526.7 4,863.1 4,662.8 4,724.5 4,823.8 4,909.0 4,995.2 



2,807.5 
406.5 
943.6 
167.0 
50K0 

1,457.3 



665.9 

650.4 

15.5 

'104.4 

871.2 

3,721.7 

2,455.2 
385.0 
879_5 
157.6 
446.0 

1,190.7 

643.5 

626.1 
15.4 

-137.5 

760.5 

2.7 

3,019.6 
2,640.9 

12,496 

10,929 



241.6 
239.4 



1986 



3,012.1 
421.9 
997.9 

176.2 

526.4 

1,592_3 



712.9 

673.7 

39.2 

'123.0 

924.7 



3,227.2 

451.1 

1,047.4 

186.5 

551.9 

1,728.7 



766.1 

717.5 
48-6 

-94.3 

964.1 



3,076.3 
422.0 

1,012.4 
161.2 
530.9 

1,641.9 



764.9 

692.9 

72.0 

-125.7 

947.3 



3,128.1 
437.8 

1,016.2 
180.5 
535.9 

1,674.1 



763.4 

698.1 
65.3 

-112.1 

945.2 



3,194.6 

449.6 

1,036.6 

183.2 

546.3 

1,706.2 



756.1 

714.4 

43_7 

-90.4 

961.6 



3,261.2 


3,325.1 


452.9 


464.0 


1,060.8 


1,076.1 


188.4 


193.7 


556.9 


566.6 


1,747.5 


1,785.0 



772.5 

722.8 

49.7 

-80.0 

955.3 



770.4 

734-6 

35.6 

-94.8 

994.5 



1982 $ biUion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,847.0 3,995.1 3,923.0 3,956.1 3,985.2 4,009.4 4,029.7 



2,521.0 


2,592.1 


390.9 


409.6 


890.5 


900.0 


160.5 


161.1 


450.4 


453.6 


1,239.5 


1,282.5 



674.8 

640.4 

34.4 

-128.9 

780.2 

3.3 

3,209.7 
2,666.3 

13,157 
11,012 

243.9 
241.7 

Annual 

1987 



721.3 

678.6 

42.5 

'99.7 

731.4 

3.4 

3,473.0 
2 789.5 

14,108 

11,331 

246.2 

243-9 



2,531.7 

387.6 
690.5 
160.3 
449.2 
1,253-6 

724.7 

657.6 
67.1 

-126.0 

792.6 

2.4 

3,315.8 
2,728.9 

13,543 
11,145 



244.8 
242.6 



2,559.6 

401.1 
692.7 
159.6 
451.4 
1,265.9 

728.9 
662.9 

66.0 

-109.0 

776-4 

1-7 

3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
11,260 

245.3 

243.1 



2,579.0 
410.6 
893.6 
156.3 
453.2 

1,274.8 

715.1 

679.7 

35.3 

-92.6 

783-8 

5.5 

3,421.5 
2,762.2 
13,919 

1 1 , 237 



2,603.8 
410.4 
904.5 
164.2 
453.6 

1,266.9 

726.1 

6S6.6 

39.5 



2,626.0 

416.5 
909.3 
164.3 

456-2 
1,300.2 

715.1 
685.6 

29.3 



-93.9 -103.3 

773.5 791.8 

4-7 5.3 



245.8 
243.6 



3,507.5 
2,800.4 

14,231 

11,362 



246.5 
244.2 



1986 



1988 P 



Jan 



Oct 



NOV 



Konthly data seasonally adjusted 



125.1 

132.1 

109.6 

7.0 

3,531.1 

2,807.7 
5.98 
9.02 

1.805 
11.% 
1.55 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



129.8 
139.6 

112.4 
6.2 

3,780.0 
2,909.5 
5.82 
9.38 

1,621 
10.3 

1.50 

125.5 
76.9 
25.3 

12.7 
7.1 



137.2 

142.5 

115.0 

5.5 

4,063.4 
3,071.6 
6.69 
9.71 

1,488 
10.6 
1.51 

13^.4 
83.6 

27.6 

13.1 

7.0 



134.4 

138.7 

114.1 

5.7 

3,921.6 
2,930.5 

5.90 
9.88 

1,391 

10.7 
1.53 

128.9 

80.2 

26.3 

12.5 

6-5 



139.4 
143.9 

115.6 
5.3 

4,178.3 
3,042.2 
7.34 
9.51 

1,532 
9.8 

1.50 

136.6 

85.4 

28.1 

13.5 

7.2 



139.9 
143.9 

115.9 
5.3 

4,170.4 
3,059.1 
7.68 
9-45 

1,567 
10.2 
1.50 

138.3 
86.0 

28.4 

13.7 

7.2 



Dec 



140.6 

144.9 

116.0 

5.3 



3,587.4 
2,833.1 

14,517 
11,465 



246.9 
244.7 

1989 

Jan P 



141.1 

145.7 

116.7 

5.4 



4,206.0 4,282.0 

3,071.6 3,068.8 
8.09 8.29 

9.57 9.62 



1,568 

11.5 
1.50 

138.2 P 
85.8 P 

28.1 P 

13-8 P 

7.2 P 



1,693 
9.9 



138.9 
86.5 

28.4 

14.0 

7.2 



1/ Annual data as of Decent>er of the year listed. 2/ Private, including farm- R = revised. P = preliminary. -- = not 
avaUabU. 

Information contact: James Halley (202) 786-1782. 
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Agricultural OuHook" 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, inflation, & Export Earnings, 



Average 
1975-79 1980 



1981 1982 19S3 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 P 



1989 F 



1990 F 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed Less U.S. 

Real GMP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Centrally planned 

fieal GNP 

Export earnings 
Latin America 

Real GMP 

CP] 

Export earrjfngs 
Africa & Middle East 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnfngs 



3. 

14. 
14. 

3. 
9, 

U, 



3.5 

16.1 

5.1 
53.7 

12-8 



6, 

16, 
13, 

6, 

8, 
18, 



2. 
16. 

22. 

2. 
10. 
17. 

1. 
16. 

5. 
61. 
30.1 



1 
24 
37 

6 

16 



27.8 



1. 
15. 
-2. 

1. 

9. 

-3. 

2. 
3, 



0.7 

64.9 

5.3 



6.6 

14.1 
6.6 



1. 
14. 
-7. 



P = preliminary. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Timothy Baxter (202) 786-1706. 



1-1 

8.0 

'4,3 



'0.5 
72.6 

-10.1 



0-0 1^4 
17.3 12.9 
-9.2 "19,7 



3.6 
7.3 

-0.3 



Annual percent change 



2.0 
IS. 4 
-2.6 

1.9 

6.0 
-0-5 

3.4 
8.2 

-2.7 
126.2 

-0.8 

0.1 
16.7 

-17,5 

6.6 
7.7 
3.4 



3.2 
22.5 

5.6 

3.4 
5,1 
6.3 

3.7 

1.5 

3.3 

174.1 
6.7 

1,1 
19.4 
-7.0 

5,4 

8.5 

13.1 



3.0 

21.6 

1.7 

3.3 

4.7 
4.6 

2.9 

-5.1 

3.7 

179.4 
-7.3 



4.0 

5,2 

-0.9 



2.8 
11-5 
11-3 

2.4 
2.0 

19.4 

3.9 
7.3 

4,1 

86,1 

-14.2 



0.0 -1.2 
11.2 11.7 
-6.4 -IS. 3 



5.8 

4.5 
5.9 



3.0 
16.2 
10.6 

3.1 

2.6 

17.5 

2.0 
6-7 

2.6 

136.0 

6.8 



1 
13 

22 



5,9 

5-4 
28.1 



3.7 

32.0 
16.0 

3.9 
2.9 

8,4 



3 
6 

-0 
297 

20 



3,2 

17.7 
3.9 

8.1 

7.1 

26.0. 



2.9 
46.6 

8.0 



3. 
3. 

11. 

3. 

6, 



0.1 

449.1 

1.4 

0.9 

18.0 

4.3 

5.7 

7.4 
14.3 



3.3 

62.9 

6.2 

2.S 
2.9 
9.1 

3.9 
6.9 

3.0 
631.3 

1.0 

3.5 

15.4 
4.8 

5.3 
7.6 
9.5 



Farm Prices 



Table 4,— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 



19S6 



Annual 
1987 



198e P 



Feb 



19S8 
Sept Oct 
1977=100 



Kov 



Dec 



1989 
Jon R feb P 



Prices received 
ALL form products 
All crops 
Food grains 
Fe*d grains & hay 

Ffjed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Ojl-bearTn9 crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh market 1/ 
Conmercial vegetables 

fresh ptrkel 
Potatoes t dry beans 
Livestock t products 
Heat anlrralt 
Otfrv product! 
Poultry I ega* 
Prices paid 
comnodhies A services, 

interest, twies, a wage rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder liveslock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agricutturil cKeniicals 
Fuel! % eneroy 
Far* t motor supplies 
Autos % trucks ^ ^ ^ 
Tractors t setf'propeUed machinery 
Other ™ch1nery. 
Building t fencing 

estite debt 
estate 




wage rates 



Ratio, prices received to prices paid iXM/ 

Prices received (1910-H=1DO) ^_^ ^ 

Prices paid, etc. (parity fndex) (1910-U-lOO) 

Parity Vk\\o (1910-U=106) (X)2/ 



123 

109 
98 
96 
91 
13S 
77 
170 
17B 
130 
123 
114 
138 
U5 
129 
12S 



159 

n7 

108 
153 

ua 

1Z4 
1Z7 

162 
U^ 
198 
174 
18Z 
136 
US 

zn 

138 
160 
150 

77 

561 

1,093 

51 



127 
106 
103 
85 
81 
98 
129 
79 
162 
193 
U4 
147 
126 
U6 
163 
129 
107 



161 
U7 
103 
179 
U8 
118 
124 
161 
U4 
Z08 
174 
185 
lJ7 
146 
190 
139 
166 
151 

79 

578 

1,110 

5Z 



138 
125 
138 
120 
117 
95 
132 
107 
181. 
194 

yuz 

137 
124 
150 

;6a 

126 
118 



170 
157 
126 
191 
150 
130 
1Z6 
166 
U8 
Z15 
181 
198 
133 
147 
186 
142 
172 
161 

81 

630 

1,167 

54 



130 

109 

121 

96 

93 

94 

^27 

89 

166 

177 

135 

131 

94 

149 

172 

127 

95 



79 
593 



144 
135 
151 
137 
135 
86 
140 
119 
187 
201 
145 
140 
127 
153 
167 
1Z8 
139 



84 
659 

56 



143 


144 


133 


136 


154 


156 


136 


133 


133 


130 


90 


93 


143 


145 


114 


112 


189 


,194 


204 


208 


129 


14^ 


123 


144 


126 


154 


152 


151 


165 


163 


134 


136 


132 


129 



173 

162 
141 
196 
150 
134 
128 
165 
152 
215 

lea 

Z03 
139 
147 
186 
142 
171 
163 



83 


83 


654 


657 


1,193 




55 


55 



145 
136 
157 
134 
130 
91 
US 
113 
192 
207 
146 
147 
158 
154 
166 
139 
126 



64 
663 

56 



V Fresh market for noncltruS; fre&h market/ processing ior citrus. 2/ Ratio of Index of P^^«^^**=*:^f^,^?^ "^^rJ^^^ 
of prices paid for comnodities and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. ^Stio derived using the tosj "^^^^^V^v s^ 
Prices paid data are quarterly aryi will be published in January, Apnl, July, and October. P = preUminary. R reviseo. 
-- = ngt available. 
Information Contact: Nstionol Agricultural Statistics Service (ZOZ) 447-5446. 

Aorf! 1080 



149 
140 
160 
137 
133 
89 
145 
116 
177 
190 
179 
185 
163 
158 
174 
136 
129 



175 
163 
141 
ZOZ 
150 
134 
128 
166 
153 
Z16 
l&B 
203 
139 
^51 
190 
U4 

16? 

85 

632 

1,202 

56 

products to 
paid index. 



14S 
138 
161 
135 
129 
86 
145 
109 
182 
194 
183 
182 
170 
157 
174 
135 
128 



S5 
676 



Irtdex 



.37 



Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Crops 
All Mheat (t/bu.) 
Bfce, rough it/cut) 
Corn (t/bu.) 
Sorghun (t/cwt) 

All hay, baled (S/ton) 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (t/cHt> 
Lettuce (t/cwt) 
Tomatoes tS/c*Jt) 
Onfons (t/cuc) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (t/ton) 
Granges, all uses (t/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (S/box) 2/ 

Livestock 

Beef Cattle (t/cwt) 

Calves (t/cwt) 

Hogs CS/cwt) 

Larrtts (t/cut) 

All milk, sold to plants Ct/cwt) 

Hi Ik, manuf* grade (t/cwt) 
Broi lers (cts./Tb,) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 3/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 



1986 



2.71 
5.04 
1.96 

3.n 

61.60 
5.00 
54. S 

5.03 
11.90 
25.10 
10.90 
19_10 

19.8 
369.00 
4.27 
4.29 



52.80 

60.90 

50.10 

69.10 

12.50 

11.46 

34.5 

61.2 

44.4 

64.3 



Annual 1/ 

1987 1988 P 



2.55 
4.59 

1.56 
2.56 

62.40 
5. OS 
59.6 

4.35 
14.70 
26.00 
12.50 
17.67 

17.6 
227.00 
5.03 
4.96 



61.40 

78.10 

50.80 

77.90 

12.50 

11.37 

28.8 

53.1 

34.3 

87.1 



3.33 

Z-^ 
2.27 

3.66 

78.30 
7.21 
57.2 

5.49 
15.20 
26.80 

9.99 
22.38 

16.7 
347.00 
6.56 
5.39 



66.80 
89.80 
42.50 
69.50 
12.20 
11.21 
34.0 
53.2 
36.5 
124.1 



Feb 



2.79 
9.37 
1.83 

2.88 

64.60 
5.96 
57.0 

3.73 

10.20 
19.40 
15.70 
14.20 

13.0 
212.00 
6.30 
5.45 



67.40 

92.60 

45.80 

80.40 

12.30 

11.00 

25.7 

46.9 

29.0 

93.3 



Sept 



3.75 

6.82 
2.60 
4.24 

85.50 
7.94 
51.8 

4.97 

11.10 
31.90 
10.40 
27.00 

25-1 
418.00 
4.17 
7.34 



67.20 
89.00 
40.70 
64.30 
12.40 
11.60 
39.2 
63.fi 
45.7 
111.0 



1988 
Oct 



3.64 

6.75 
2.58 

4.17 

86.80 
7.53 
53.9 

4.50 
11.40 
21.70 

9.02 
29.00 

20.fi 
406.00 
5.48 
7.57 



67.10 
87.80 
38.70 
66.20 
13.00 
12.30 
37.5 
58-7 
47.8 
135.0 



Nov 



3.88 
6.72 

2.51 
3.98 

87.50 
7.43 
56.7 

5.74 
12.60 
40.60 

9.37 
29.70 

18.9 
373.00 
5.82 
4.77 



66.70 
87.80 
36.20 
66.30 
13.40 
12.50 
35.0 
59.4 
47.6 
116.0 



Dec 



3.94 
6.60 
2.53 
3.99 

89.90 
7.53 
55.3 

5.86 

19.00 
19.90 
14.00 
30.30 

17.2 
299.00 

6.50 
4.71 



67.20 
88.60 
39.70 
68.60 
13.50 
12.60 
35.5 
59.7 
37.6 
101.0 



1989 
Jar> R Feb P 



4.01 
6.47 
2.60 
4.09 

91.20 
7.69 
53.9 

6.13 
18.50 
43.40 
12.30 
29_60 



4.03 
6.55 
2.54 
4.02 

93.70 
7.23 
53.1 

6.40 
13.90 
62.20 
10.70 
30.90 



17.9 18.1 

286.00 292.00 

6.20 6.21 

3.72 3.34 



70.60 
92.80 
40.90 
67.40 
13.40 
12.20 
35.3 
63.9 
35.4 
107.0 



70.70 
93.90 
40.00 
66.40 
13.10 
11.80 
35.2 
62.1 
38.3 
123.0 



1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes dry edibU beans, apples, oranges. & grapefruit, which ere crop years. 
2/ Equivalent on- tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including natch ing eggs & eggs sotd at retail. 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payn)ents. P = preliminary. R = revised. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service C202) 447-5446. 

Producer & Consumer Prices 

Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 
Food away fron home 
Food at home 

Keats V 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats I oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals I bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel cofimodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco & smoking products 

Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, larrb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 



Annua L 








19BB 


! 








1989 


19S8 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug"""" 
1982-84 


"Sepi*"" 
= 100 


Oct 


NOV 


Oec 


Jan 


118.3 


115.7 


llfl.O 


118.5 


119.0 


119.8 


120.2 


120.3 


120.5 


121.1 


118.3 


115.7 


118.1 


118.4 


118-9 


119.7 


120.2 


120.3 


120.4 


120.8 


118.2 


115.7 


U^-& 


118.8 


119.4 


120.2 


120.3 


120.2 


120.7 


122.2 


3?1-? 


119.3 


121-5 


122.1 


122.5 


123.0 


123.4 


123.7 


124.1 


124.7 


116.6 


114.1 


115. n 


117.3 


118.1 


119.0 


119.0 


118.7 


119.1 


121.2 


112.2 


110.1 


113. li 


113.4 


113.2 


113.4 


113.0 


113.0 


112.7 


114.0 


112.1 


107.7 


114.1 


113.4 


112.7 


113.6 


113.7 


114.7 


114.6 


116.0 


112.5 


113.4 


114.6 


1U_3 


114.1 


113.7 


111.8 


110.0 


109.6 


111.5 


3I9-? 


108.9 


120.1 


129-0 


131.7 


133.4 


129.4 


127.2 


127.1 


128.8 


137.4 


137.2 


136.0 


13fl.1 


137.9 


136.0 


137.4 


138.7 


138.9 


144.0 


93.6 


90.1 


83.6 


95.1 


104.2 


103.1 


105-5 


101.2 


99.6 


112.0 


108.4 


107.4 


107.2 


107.6 


108.2 


108.9 


109.9 


110.6 


111-4 


112.6 


113.1 


108. 5 


111.5 


112.6 


114.9 


115.9 


117.1 


117.1 


118-5 


119.6 


143.0 


130.7 


U3.6 


147.8 


150.1 


153.3 


149.7 


144.3 


143-2 


145.4 


122.0 


115.1 


123.5 


123.0 


123 4 


123.8 


124.3 


125-0 


124.4 


125.6 


129.3 


143.9 


121.8 


127.0 


125 !9 


132.1 


129.4 


126.7 


133.0 


U1.4 


119.1 


104.6 


122.2 


125.7 


132.0 


124.8 


125.2 


126.0 


128.5 


130.8 


112.2 


107.2 


110.0 


111.3 


113.9 


116.4 


117.9 


118.1 


118.9 


120.9 


122.1 


118.1 


120.8 


122.1 


124.0 


124.7 


125.6 


125.9 


126.6 


127.9 


114.0 


112.2 


113.3 


114.0 


114.8 


115.6 


116.0 


115.9 


116.7 


117.2 


107.5 


106.9 


107.1 


107.2 


107.0 


107.4 


108.1 


108.2 


107.8 


109.6 


114.4 


108.9 


113.6 


111.3 


111.3 


117.0 


119.9 


119.1 


116.8 


113.5 


109.9 


106.1 


109.2 


108.2 


107.4 


112.2 


115.9 


114.5 


113.5 


112.2 


145.8 


]t§:t 


143.6 


147.5 


148.6 


148.9 


149.3 


149.7 


149.9 


157.0 


118.6 


118.7 


119.2 


119.3 


119.6 


119.8 


119.9 


119.9 


120.3 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consuner foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Carvned fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 
Fresh veg. excl- potatoes 
Canned veg. fc juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Meats 

Beef & veal 
Pork 

Pr^essed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Shortening fc cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods less foods 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinfes 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco prcMducts 

Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grams 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial cormodities 

Alt foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal i bakery products 
Sugar I confectionery 
Beverages 



1986 



103.2 



Annual 
19S7 

105.4 



1988 P 



108_0 



Jan 



106.3 



1988 
Aug Sept R Oct 
1982=100 



Hov 



Dec 



108.7 



100.1 



99.9 102,5 106.3 



104-4 



1989 
Jan 



108.6 109.3 109.7 110.0 111.0 



107 2 


109 5 


112.6 


110.5 


113.6 


115.1 


114.6 


114.9 


115.1 


116.5 


112 9 


112.0 


112.7 


109.2 


110.3 


119.0 


109.4 


122.1 


116.8 


107.8 


97.8 


103.7 


105.4 


126.3 


103.3 


116.5 


111.9 


115.0 


110.5 


109.3 


91.9 


95.0 


99.1 


97.8 


99.3 


99.8 


97.3 


100.7 


100*7 


101.1 


111.0 


115 3 


120.1 


118.9 


120.4 


120.5 


120.6 


121.4 


121.5 


121.8 


103.0 


113.3 


129.9 


125.4 


130.8 


130.7 


150.6 


129.7 


129.2 


127.3 


99 3 


99.0 


100.4 


135.9 


94.3 


110.4 


101.0 


103. B 


96.7 


93.4 


101 !2 


103*5 


108.3 


103.2 


112.0 


111.7 


114.6 


116.0 


118.0 


119.4 


106.6 


107 3 


108.5 


107.0 


109*4 


110.0 


110-4 


112-0 


112.7 


113.1 


104 


120.1 


114.1 


107.5 


108.8 


123.2 


134-6 


140-5 


144.3 


150.7 


99.5 


B7.6 


88.6 


76.5 


107.0 


102.1 


107.4 


99.7 


100.3 


116.5 


116.6 


11B.4 


126.4 


122.4 


126.9 


129.4 


130.1 


130.2 
97.6 


130.6 


132.5 


93.9 


100.4 


99.9 


98.4 


99. B 


101.2 


98.2 


98.8 


102.6 


38.1 


95.5 


101.4 


96.5 


98.2 


104.4 


102.4 


103.6 


104.7 


107.5 


99 9 


104.9 


95.2 


97.8 


99.9 


94.8 


88.8 


85.1 


87.3 


95.0 


116.7 


103.4 


111.4 


97.9 


123.8 


125.4 


122.5 


118.2 


114.4 


115.7 


124 9 


140.0 


151.7 


152.0 


143.9 


145.6 


155.1 


161.0 


162.1 
106.3 


161.3 


99.9 


101.6 


102.2 


101.0 


102.2 


103.8 


104.8 


105.3 


107.3 


104.9 


108.6 


113.8 


110.9 


115.2 


115.5 


116.3 


117.6 


118.5 


119.1 


103.3 


103.9 


118.9 


114.2 


124.8 


122.5 


121*0 


118-4 


118.7 


117.0 


98.4 


100.7 


103.1 


101_5 


103.9 


103.0 


104.0 


104.5 


104.8 


105.8 


110*1 


110.3 


111.9 


110.5 


112.5 


111.9 


112.6 


112.6 


112.1 


112.1 


109*5 


111.S 


114.1 


113.0 


114.1 


114.6 


114.9 


115.0 


115.3 


115-7 


106.3 


108.3 


111.7 


110.3 


112.2 


112.5 


112.6 


112.7 


113.2 


113.7 


106*8 


109.3 


115.2 


112.7 


116.0 


116.2 


116.5 


117.0 


117.4 


118.1 


U2,4 


154.6 


171.9 


166.6 


175.4 


175.4 


175.5 


175.5 


184.8 


187.5 


99.1 


101 5 


107.1 


104.2 


108.4 


108.7 


108.6 


109.0 


109.5 


110.5 


98.4 


100.8 


105.9 


101.9 


108-9 


109.5 


108.2 


107.4 


108.3 


109.9 


94.5 


92 9 


105.7 


94.4 


111,8 


114.1 


115.2 


113*1 


113.2 
112.8 


114.9 


103.2 


106.4 


108.6 


105.7 


110.0 


109.9 


111.5 


112.0 


113.2 


84.8 


84.2 


116.8 


104.9 


134.5 


125.3 


115.2 


107,6 


108.4 


108.9 


87.7 


93.7 


95.9 


93.7 


96.9 


96.7 


95.8 


94.0 


97.0 


101.0 


93.2 


96_2 


106.0 


97.2 


110.4 


112.0 


111.4 


107.7 


109.5 


112.4 


103 9 


106,8 


108.1 


118.2 


105.9 


117.4 


110.3 


117.6 


112.7 


108.1 


79<2 


71.1 


97.9 


77.5 


109,9 


112.9 


113.8 


107.4 


108.9 


115.2 


91 _8 


102.0 


103.0 


99.3 


100.6 


100.7 


101.2 


97.8 


100.5 


103.9 


129.6 


101.2 


121.5 


99.1 


145.1 


142.7 


141.0 


128.0 


121.7 


122.4 


88.3 


106.4 


98.4 


100.7 


98.7 


89.6 


89*7 


93.1 


93.9 


95.8 


90.9 


91 .8 


89.1 


90.5 


88.1 


9U2 


92.8 


95.1 


97.5 


97.0 


91.4 


99.2 


134.0 


110.0 


150.7 


155*7 


141.0 


134.7 


l^?-5 


143.6 


89.7 


85.7 


87.2 


87.2 


84.0 


91-1 


93.1 


94.4 


94.4 


93.7 


104.9 


110.2 


111.9 


109.7 


111-8 


111,6 


110.7 


110.2 


112.0 


111*0 



102.8 106.9 104-6 108. 103.1 108.2 108.3 109.0 110.3 



107.0 106.8 107.1 107.4 108.1 109.4 



105.5 107.8 111.5 109.2 1l2,9 114.6 113.7 113.9 114.2 115.6 



101.2 


103*7 


110.0 


105.3 


112.7 


114.0 


113.5 


112.3 


112.9 


114.8 


92.9 


95,5 


104.8 


97.3 


109.3 


111.6 


110.3 


107.4 


108. 6 


111.4 


105.4 


107.9 


IH 


109.3 


114.5 


115.4 


115.2 


114.9 


115.1 


116.7 


111.0 


112*6 


118.2 


124.6 


126.4 


126.5 


125.9 


126.3 


128.5 


109.6 


112.6 


114.6 


112.5 


115.9 


115-9 


115.9 


116.6 


116.7 


116.9 


114-5 


112.5 


114.5 


112.5 


114.6 


114-7 


115-3 


115.2 


115.7 


116.0 



1/ Coffmodities ready for sale to ultimate consuner. 



i-iiwiLies rcauy joi saic tw uilmtdlc ^u,.s«»k^i. 2/ Conmodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types k sizes of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering rnarket for the^first time that have not been . 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried, 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, 
alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). P = preliminary. R - revised. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail cost (Ira2-&4=100) 
Fara value C19e2-&;=100) 
Farm-rttiil ipread (I9e2-&4=100) 
Fim value* retaU cost (S) 

Heat prodLicts 

Retail cost C1982*a4=100^ 
Form value (1982-84=100) 
Farni'retan spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost <X) 

Dairy product! 

Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm valije (198Z-a4=100} 
Farm-retail spread (198284=100) 
Farm value-retaft COSt CX) 

Pool try 

Retail cost (1952-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail tost CK) 

ftat^ri cost (1982-84=100) 
Fara vntue (1982-84=100) 
Farm-r«tdil spread (1982-84=100) 
Far* vatue*retail tdSt iX) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Ret«1l to«t (1982*84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail Spread (1982^84=100) 
Farm value-retaM cost (X) 

Fresh frulta 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-tetaU cost (X) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail cotts (1962-84=100) 
Farm valut (1982*84=100) 
Far»-retafl apread <1982-54=100) 
Far* value-retai I cost (X) 

Proce^^ed Irutts S vegetables 
Retail ccst (1982-84=100) 
Farm valije (1982-84=100) 
Farm-rataM spread (1982-84=100) 
Fana value-retiil costs (X) 

^at* & oUs 
Retail tost (1982*64^100) 
(19 



Far* value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value^ retail cost (X) 



1985 1966 1987 

Beef, Choice 

Retail price 2/ (tts./lb.) 232.6 230.7 242.5 

Met carcass value 3/ (cts.) 135.2 133.1 145. 3 

f*et farm value A/ (cts.) 126.8 124.4 137.9 

Farm-retsll apread (cts.) 105.8 106.3 104.6 

Carca^a-rttail spread 5/ <cts.) 97.4 97.6 97.2 

Farm-carcass spread 6/ (Cts.) 8.4 8.7 7.4 

Farm value-retail price (X) 55 54 57 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 162.0 178. A 188.4 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 101.1 110.9 113.0 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 71.4 82.4 82.7 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 90.6 96.0 105 7 

Wholesale-retail spread 5/ (cts.) 60.9 67.5 75!* 

Farm-wholesale spread 6/ (cts.) 29.7 28.5 30.3 

Farm value-retail price (X) 44 46 44 











Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


1988 

Oct 






1969 
Jan 


- 




Annual 




1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 P 


Mov 


Oec 




104.1 
96.2 

108.3 
32.4 


106.3 
94.9 

112.5 
31.2 


111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30.5 


116.5 

100.3 

125.3 

30.1 


113.9 
95.3 

123.9 
29.3 


118.4 
104.5 
125.8 
30.9 


119.5 

104.7 

127.3 

30.7 


119.3 

102.9 

128.1 

30.2 


118.9 

103.9 

127.0 

30.6 


119.5 

103.0 

128.4 

30.2 


121.5 

105.8 

130.0 

30.5 




98.9 
91.3 
106.7 
46.8 


102.0 
94.3 

109.8 
46.8 


109.6 

101.2 

118.3 

46.7 


112.2 
99.5 
125.2 

44.9 


110.1 
93.3 

127.4 
42.9 


113.2 
97.5 

129.3 
43.6 


113.4 

100.3 

126.8 

44.8 


113.0 
97.6 

128.8 
43.7 


113.0 
97.4 

129.0 
43.7 


112.7 
97.7 

126.1 
43.9 


114.0 

102.7 

125.6 

45.6 




103.2 
95.2 

110.5 
44.2 


103.3 
92.6 
113.3 

43.0 


105.9 
93.3 

117.5 
42.3 


108.4 
90.4 

124.9 
40.0 


107.4 
92.4 

121.3 
41.3 


108.2 
88.8 

126.1 
39.4 


108.9 

89.3 

127.0 

39.4 


109.9 
92.3 

126.1 
40.3 


110.6 
96.3 

123.8 
41.8 


111.4 
97.3 

124.4 
41.9 


112.6 
98.6 

125.5 
42.0 




106.2 

105.9 

106.6 

53.3 


114.2 

115.1 

113.3 

53.9 


112.6 
93.8 

134.2 
44.6 


120.7 

110.4 

132.6 

49.0 


108.9 
88.8 

132.0 
43.6 


131.7 
133.8 
129.3 

54.4 


133.4 

128.4 

139.1 

51.5 


129.4 
124.8 
134.7 
51.6 


127.2 
117.9 
137.9 
49.6 


127.1 
114.4 
141.7 
48.2 


128.8 

112.8 

147.2 

46.9 




91.0 

85.7 

100.4 

60.5 


97.2 

92.4 

106.0 

61.0 


91.5 

76.8 

117.9 

53.9 


93.6 
76.7 

123.9 
52.7 


90.1 
68.2 

129.4 
48.7 


104.2 
86.6 

135.9 
53.4 


103.1 
97.0 
114.1 

60.; 


105.5 
87.6 

137.6 
53.4 


101.2 
89.2 

122.8 
56.6 


99.6 

90.1 

116.7 

58.1 


112.0 
96.4 

140. 
55.3 




107.9 
94.3 

109.8 
10.7 


110.9 

76.3 

115.7 

8.4 


114.8 

71.0 

120.9 

7.6 


122.1 

92.3 

126.3 

9.3 


118.1 

80.1 

123.4 

8.3 


124.0 

99.1 

127.5 

9.8 


124.7 

98.7 

128.3 

9.7 


125.6 
100.1 
129.2 

9.8 


125.9 

98.9 

129.7 

9.6 


126.6 

101.0 

130.2 

9.8 


127.9 

102.7 

131.4 

9.8 




118.4 

110.8 

12K8 

29.6 


120.4 

103.8 

128.0 

27.4 


135.6 

113.9 
145.7 
26.5 


145.4 

113.3 

160.2 

24.6 


133.6 

110.6 

144.2 

26.2 


153.5 

125.5 

166.4 

25.8 


157.5 

118.6 

175.5 

23.8 


151.9 

116.0 

16B.5 

24.1 


147.6 

123.9 

156.5 

26.5 


147.0 
110.9 
163.7 
23.8 


150.1 

106.1 

170.4 

22.3 




103.5 
93.1 

108.9 
30.5 


107.7 
90.0 

116.8 
28.4 


121.6 
112.0 
126.5 
31.3 


129.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


143.9 
133,2 

149.4 
31.4 


125.9 

121.4 

128.2 

32.7 


132.1 

113.5 

141.7 

29.2 


129.4 
97.7 

145.7 
25.6 


126.7 

111.4 

134.6 

29.9 


133.0 

108.5 

145.6 

27.7 


141.4 
119.2 

152.8 
28.6 




107.0 

117.7 

103.7 

26.2 


105.3 

10K5 

106.4 

22.9 


109.0 

111.1 

108.3 

24.2 


117.6 

136.5 

111.7 

27.6 


111,6 

128.3 

106.4 

27.3 


119.2 

140.1 

112.7 

27.9 


120.A 

142.7 

113.4 

28.2 


121.4 
145.2 
114.0 
28.4 


121.9 

145.0 

114.7 

28.3 


121.9 

136.8 

117.3 

26.7 


123.4 
137.5 

119.0 
26.5 




108.9 

104.3 

110.6 

25.8 


106.5 
76.2 

117.6 
19.2 


108.1 
74.1 

120.6 
18.6 


113.1 

103.3 

116_7 

24.6 


103.5 
93.5 

114.0 
23.2 


114.9 

114.7 

115.0 

26.9 


115.9 
106.1 
119.5 

24.6 


117.1 

102.5 

122.5 

23.5 


117.1 
98.9 

123.8 
22.7 


118.5 

101.0 

124.9 

22.9 


119.6 
98.6 

127.3 
22.2 






Annual 










1988 






1989 





1988 P Jan 



254.7 


242.9 


153.9 


144.7 


147.4 


136.6 


107.3 


106.3 


100.8 


98.2 


6.5 


8.1 


58 


56 


183.4 


185.3 


101.0 


104.0 


69.4 


71.3 


114.0 


114.0 


82.4 


81.3 


31.6 


32.7 


38 


38 



Aug 



257.8 
150.5 
142.9 
114.9 
107.3 
7-6 
55 

185.5 
101.4 

73.4 
112.1 

84.1 

28.0 

40 



Sept 



259.7 
153.6 
145.8 
113.8 
106.0 
7.8 
56 

184.9 
97.2 
65.1 

119.8 
87.7 
32.1 
35 



Oct 



257.8 
155.4 
148.8 
109.0 
102.5 
6.5 
58 

181.6 
95.8 
62.2 

119.4 
85.8 
33.6 
34 



Mov 

260.4 
156.0 
151.5 
108,9 
104.4 
4.5 
58 

178.0 
92.2 
58.3 

119.7 
85.8 
33.9 
33 



Oec 



260. 
158.1 
154.0 
106.0 
101.9 
4.1 
59 

177.4 
97.8 
66.0 

111.4 
79.6 
31.8 
37 



Jan 



264.3 
159.8 
155.8 
106.5 
104.5 
4.0 
59 

161.1 
94.3 
66.7 

114.4 
86.8 
27.6 
37 




Information contacts: Denis DiWian> (202) 786-1670, Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1266. 



Table 9-— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs _ 

(See the March 1 989 Issue.) 

Information contact; Denis Dunham (202-786-1870) 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10. —U.S. Meal Supply & Use 



Beef 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Pork 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



veal 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Lamb & mutton 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Total red meat 
1986 
1987 
1988 P 
1969 F 

Broilers 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Hati*re chicken 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Turkeys 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Total poultry 
1986 
1987 
1988 P 
1969 F 



Beg. 
stocks 



420 
412 
386 

406 



289 
248 
347 
413 



11 

7 
4 
5 



13 

13 

8 

7 



733 

6S0 
745 
831 



27 
24 
25 
36 



144 
163 
188 
160 



150 
178 
282 

252 



321 
365 

495 
448 



Red meat E, poultry 

1986 1,054 

1987 1,045 

1988 P 1,240 

1989 F 1,279 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
1/ 



24,371 
23,566 
23,580 
22,861 



14,063 
14,374 
15,676 
15,562 



524 
429 
400 
403 



338 
315 
335 
336 



39,296 

38,654 
39,991 

39J62 



14,316 
15,594 
16,057 

16,950 



627 
650 
627 
648 



3,271 
3 828 

4,008 
4,170 

18,215 
20,072 
20,693 

21,763 

57,511 
58,756 
60 6S4 
60,930 



Consumption 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Ending 
stocks 



Mi LMon pounds 4/ 



2,129 
2 269 
2,379 

2 200 



1,122 
1,195 
1,137 
1 100 



27 
24 
27 
25 



41 
44 
51 
55 



3,319 
3 533 
3,594 
3 380 



3,319 
3,533 
3,594 
3,360 



26,919 

26 247 
26 345 
25,467 



15,474 
15,817 
17,160 
17,075 



562 
460 
431 
433 



392 
372 
394 

398 



43,34B 
42,897 
44,330 
43,373 



14,342 
15,618 
16,082 
16,986 



771 

814 
816 
808 



3,422 

4 006 
4 291 

4,422 

18,535 
20,437 
21,188 
22,216 

61,883 
63,334 
65,518 
65,589 



521 
604 
680 

700 



86 

109 
195 
130 



5 

7 

10 

9 



613 
722 
886 
840 



765 
700 



16 
15 
26 
18 



27 
33 

51 
40 



609 
800 
843 
756 



1,223 

1,522 
1,729 
1,598 



52 
52 
61 
60 



132 
124 
135 
HO 



1§Z 
179 

198 
201 



149 

151 
151 
140 



156 
157 
156 
148 



343 
336 
354 
349 



412 
386 
406 
325 



248 
347 
413 
325 



7 
4 

5 
4 



13 
8 

7 
7 



680 
744 
831 

661 



24 
25 
36 
25 



163 
188 
160 
150 



178 
282 
252 
175 



365 
495 
448 
350 



1,045 
1,240 
1 279 
1 Oil 



Total 



25,935 

25,205 
25,198 

24.382 



15,008 
15 237 

16,417 
16,480 



550 
449 
415 
419 



375 

360 
385 

390 



41,868 
41,251 
42,415 
41,671 



13,603 
14,691 
15,130 
16,121 



589 

608 
627 
636 



3,212 
3,686 
3,985 

4; 203 

17,405 
18,985 
19,742 
20,960 

59,273 

60,236 
62 157 
62,631 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 



78.4 
73.4 
72.7 
69.7 



56.6 
59.1 
63.1 
62.9 



1.9 

U 

1,4 



1.4 
1.3 

1.4 



140.2 
135.3 

138-5 
135,4 



56,3 

60.2 
61.5 
64,9 



2.4 
2.5 
2.5 
2.6 



13.3 

15.1 
16.2 
16.9 



72.0 
77-8 
60,2 
84,4 



212,3 
213,2 

218,6 
219,6 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



57.75 

64.60 
69.54 

70*76 



51.19 
51.69 
43.39 

42-43 



60.89 
78.05 
89,79 

86*92 



70.26 
78.09 
68.84 
63-69 



56.9 
47.4 
56.3 
53-59 



72,2 
57.8 

61.3 
64-70 



inspected for poultry. 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederally insp, .^ , 

2/ RetaU weight basis. (The beef carcass-to-retai I conversion factor was .74 during 1962-85. It was lowered to .73 for 
1986 & to *71 for 1987 & later. 1 3/ OolUrs per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for poultry* Beef:_ Choice steers, Omaha 
1,000-1,100 lb.; pork: barrows and gilts, 7 market*; veal: farm price of calves; Umb & EnuttOn: Choice slaughter lambs, 
San Angelo; broilers: wholesale l2-city average; turkeys: wholesale NY 6-16 Lb. young hens, 4/ Carcass weight for red 
meats I certified ready-to-cook for poultry. P = Preliminary. F = forecast. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Hark Weimar (202) 786-1285. 
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Tabl9 1 1 .-U:S. Egg Supply & Use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Million dozen 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
198fi 
1989 f 



9 

11 
10 
10 

u 

10 



5,708 
5,688 

5,704 
5,802 
5,771 
5,605 



52. 
12. 
13. 

5. 

5. 

6. 



5,749.7 

5,711.8 
5,729_3 
5,618,3 

5,790.8 
5,621.0 



58.2 
70.6 
101.6 
111.2 
141.8 
110.0 



27.8 

30.3 
28.0 

25.1 
25.4 
24.0 



529.7 
548.1 
566.8 
599.1 
604 _ 3 
630.0 



Ending 




stocks 


Total 


11.^ 


5,122.8 


10.7 


5,052.0 


10.4 


5,022.5 


U.4 


5,068.5 


10.0 


5,009.3 


10.0 


4,847.0 



Consunption 



Per 

capita 

No. 

259.4 
253.3 

249,4 
249.3 
244,3 
234.2 



Uholesale 
prfce* 

Cts./d02. 

80.9 
66.4 
71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
71-77 



* Cartoned grade A Large eggs, Mew York. F = forecast, 
tnformatfon contact: Robert Bishop C202) 786-1714. 

Tabig 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Usg^ 









Coinnercial 








Coinnercfal 

















Total 








AU 










Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


coffmer- 


CCC 




D i sap- 


milk 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


ciaL 


net re- 


Endfng 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


[novals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 








Bi 


i L L i on pounds 










$/cwt 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5_4 


2.5 


141,0 


14.3 


4,6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5_2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


1987 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4,2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1988 F 


145.5 


2.2 


143.3 


4.6 


2.4 


150.3 


8.9 


4.3 


137.1 


12.21 


1989 P 


148.2 


2.2 


146.0 


4.3 


2.4 


152.7 


8.5 


4.7 


139.5 


12.40 



1/ MUkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. F - forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Miller C202) 786-1770. 



Tabig 13.— Poultry & Eggs, 



Annual 



1988 



1986 



1987 



1988 P Jan 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1989 
Jan 



Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mi I. lb.) 
Wholesale price, 

12-city (cts./lb.) 
Price Of grower feed C*/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period <mil, lb.) 
Broiter-type chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mi L. lb.) 
Wholesale price, Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens Ccts./lb.) 
Price of turkey grouer feed ($/ton) 
Turkey-feed pnce ratio 1/ 
stocks beginning of period <mi t . lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. Cmil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number of layers Cmfl.) 

Rate of lay (eggs ptr layer 

on farnis) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (cts./doz.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed Cf/ton) 
Egg-feed pr»ce ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (all. doz.) 
Frozen (mil. <ioz^y 

Replacement chJcks hatched (mU.) 



U,2fi5.6 15,502.5 15,96^.0 1,306.1 1,421.9 1,577.4 1,525.6 1,260.1 1,284.6 1,362.2 



56.9 

187 

3.7 

26.6 

5,013.3 



^7.4 

186 

3.7 

23.9 

5,379.2 



5,153 3,717 



72.2 
215 

4.1 
150.2 
225.4 



68,460 
278 

248 

71.1 
174 
7.0 



57.8 

215 
3.9 

173.2 
240.4 



69,627 
280 

248 

61.6 

170 
7.6 



56.3 

220 
5.1 



3,903 

61.3 
243 

3.0 
SB2.4 
242.0 



69,253 
286 

251 

62.1 
202 
5.3 



45.9 

195 

2.8 

24.8 

464.5 



68.9 

246 
3.4 

43. B 
476.8 



62.8 
245 
3.2 
31.2 

454.5 



57.7 
255 

2.9 
52.0 

452.5 



57.1 
259 

2.7 
34.6 

437,1 



58.8 
254 
2.8 

35.0 
487.5 



58.0 
246 

2.9 
35.9 

481.3 



255.7 577.3 365.7 379.5 565.5 270.5 248.9 



52.8 
226 
2.8 

^82. 4 
22.5 



6,031 
285 

21.1 

55.9 

176 
5.6 



70.5 
268 

3.1 
505.2 

19.3 



5,746 
271 

21.2 

69.5 
257 
4.9 



76.0 
269 

3.4 

561.2 

16.0 



5,580 
274 

20.4 

75.7 
236 
5.4 



79.6 
266 

5.6 
583.1 

16,2 



5,635 
276 

21.2 

66.0 
222 
5.3 



76.0 
264 
5.6 

589.9 
18.3 



5,694 
276 

20.6 

65.3 

220 
5.4 



61.6 
269 

2.8 

304.3 

20.0 



5,824 
273 

21.3 

70.7 
221 
5.4 



59.0 
260 

2.7 

252.4 

23J 



5,721 
272 

21.1 

72.0 
215 
5.9 



.72 
10.0 

424 



1.16 
9.8 



428 



1.29 
13.1 

366 



1.29 
13.1 

29.5 



.84 
17.4 

27.3 



^-.75 
18.7 

30.6 



.69 

16.8 

30.6 



.72 
15.2 

29.2 



.78 
13.7 

27.0 



.36 

15.0 

26.6 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen egos or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
currently reported for 12 States only; henceforth, hatch of broiler- type chicks wiU be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 
eggs to voIlitw buyers for delivery to retailers. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Hark Weimar C2D2) 786-1714. 
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Table 14.— Dairy _ 



Mftk prices. Mlnnesota-Wlsconsirt, 

3.5X fat (i/cwt) 1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Sutter, grade A Chf. (cts./tb,) 
An. cheesft. Wis. 
Bssefrtbly pt. <cts./lb,) 
Nonfat dry mUk (cts./lb.) 2/ 



USDA net rentovals 
Total milk equiv. 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
An. cheese (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mU . 



Cmil. lb.) 3/ 



lb.) 





Annual 
1987 


1988 P 






1988 


:'^ _-j — _■■_ >-_ . 




19B9 


1986 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


11.30 


11.23 


11.03 


10.91 


10.96 


11.48 


11.88 


12.23 


12.27 


11.90 


144. 5 


140.2 


132.5 


131.9 


135.6 


134.3 


132,0 


131.2 


131.2 


131.0 


127.3 
80.6 


123.2 

79.3 


123.8 
80.2 


118.4 
79.8 


127.6 
BO. 6 


134.6 
S7.2 


136.4 
88.3 


136.3 
90.1 


136.0 
92.7 


129.1 

93.6 


628.1 
287.6 
468,4 
827.3 


6,706.0 
187.3 
282.0 
559.4 


8,856.2 
312.6 
238.1 
267.5 


1,628.4 
56.4 
46.6 
48.1 


240.0 
7.8 
7.5 
-.4 


142.3 
5.0 
3.4 



339 _1 

15.2 
2.2 




217.3 
9.2 
2.3 




448.7 
19.8 

3.8 



1^559.0 
73.8 
3.5 




ilk 

Hilk prod. 21 States (mil 
HUk per cow Ub.) 
Number of mUk cous (1,000) 

U.S. mitk production (mU. lb 

Stockr beginning 
Total (mil. lb.) 
Conmercial (mi L. tb,) 
Governnent (mil, lb.) 

[fnports, total CmU. lb 

CofTftkercial disappearance 
Cmil. lb.) 



lb.) 



'V.;m 'Vz'M'. '?.:in ^?:?li ^?:?il V.^ ']■:§ ^i 1:| 'l§, 
:&l] uOl? Kt:tl? ^/ii:Sv 6/ii;^^ ^n'.fA .n'^^l 6/i?JS§ 6/,l:S?t mBll 



) 3/ 



13,695 
4 590 
9,105 
2,733 



12,867 

4,165 
8,702 
2,490 



7,371 
4.577 

2,794 
2,394 



7,371 

4,577 

2,794 

235 



11,277 

5,403 

5,S74 

211 



10,872 

5,182 

5,691 

178 



9,536 

4,681 

4,855 

210 



9,091 

4,501 

4,590 

240 



8,364 

4,051 

4,313 

235 



B,1B9 
4,289 
3,900 



133,498 135,726 137,145 10,248 12,046 12,028 11,757 11,792 11>02 



Butter 
Production Cmi I. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
ConiTKrcial disappearance CtnU. 

American cheese 

Production <mil. lb,) 
Stocks, beginning Cmil. tb.) 
Cofimercial disappearance Cmil. 

Other cheese 

Production (mil. lb. 3 
Stocks, beginning Cmil* lb.) 
Conr»ercial disappearance (mil. 



lb.) 



lb.) 



1,202.4 
205.5 
922.9 



2,793.2 

B50.2 

2,382.8 



1,104,1 
193.0 
902.5 



1,198.2 
143.2 
900.4 



lb 



2,411.1 

94.1 

.) 2,684.9 



2,716.7 2,787.0 

697.1 370.4 

2,444.1 2,600.4 



2,627.6 2,744.7 

92.0 89.7 

2,880.1 2,963.9 



Nonfat 6rY ^ilk 
Production Cmf I. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance CmU. lb.) 

Froien dessert , ^ ^ 

Production Cmil. gal.) 4/ 



1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 



1,059.0 
686.8 

495.1 



968.4 

177.2 
722.9 



124,7 

143.2 

65.6 



225.8 

370.4 
179.6 



207.0 

89.7 

224. 1 



83.8 

177.2 

44.0 



74.2 

295.7 

65.5 



213,7 
415.8 
235.4 



228.0 
107.4 
247.9 



66.6 
138.5 

85.2 



83.0 

290.0 

89.5 



210.1 
385.1 
230.2 



238.5 

109.9 
260.0 



60.1 
92.9 

69.1 



92,2 

247.6 
81.7 



224.1 
344.4 
231.7 



243.4 
106,5 
26A-7 



56.0 
63.6 
50.9 



1,248.6 1,263.4 1,270.1 76.0 132.3 110.0 91.5 



92.3 

237.3 
89.7 



214.1 
321.7 
236.6 



239.9 
107.4 
267.2 



56.0 
64.3 
66.8 

83.4 



111.2 

266.3 

93.9 



242.1 
280.2 
210.4 



240.6 
106.1 
267.5 



73.4 
50.4 
67.5 



79.9 



129.0 
214.7 



225.6 
293.0 



230.9 

104.7 



87.1 
53.1 



80.5 



Annual 



1987 



1988 



HJlk production (mil. lb.) 
Milk per cou (lb.) 
No. of milk COHS CI, 000) 
MiU-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs (5/cwt milk) 



1986 

143,381 
13,260 
10,813 
1.73 
9.23 



1987 

142,557 
13,802 
10,329 
1.83 
9.50 



1988 

145,527 
14,213 
10,239 
1.53 
8.93 



II 

37,405 
3,620 
10,333 
1.76 
8.99 



MI 

35,533 
3,458 
10,277 
1.80 
9.26 



IV 

34,811 
3,385 

10,235 
1.B9 
9.97 



I 

36,197 
3,519 

10,286 
1.74 
9.26 



[I 

37,871 
3,694 

10,252 
1.52 
a. 24 



in 

36,025 
3,526 

10,218 
1.46 
8.45 



IV P 

35,434 
3,471 

10,208 
1.59 
9.75 



2/ Prices paid f.g.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 

4/ ice cream, ice milk, 4 hard sherbet. 5/ Base-" '^ ***— 

price support deductions. 6/ Estimated. P - preliminary. •■ = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hitler C202) 786-1770. 
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Table 15.— Wool 



U<S. wool price, 

Boston 1/ (cts-/lb.) 
Imported wool price, 

Boston 2/ Cct»./lb.) 
U.S< imU consLTOtion, scoured 
Apparel wool Cl,000 IbO 





Annua I 










1988 








1989 


1986 


1987 


1968 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 




Oct 


Mov 


Dec 


Jan P 


191 


265 


43S 


315 


450 


450 




>463 


475 


450 


450 


201 


247 


372 


295 


355 


362 




37s 


377 


391 


432 


126,768 
9,960 


129,677 

13,092 


128,325 

15,825 


10,106 
1,323 


9,666 

1,657 


10,547 
1,715 


10 


,040 
993 


9,127 
971 


12,097 
1,005 


10,244 
BOO 



Carpet wool (1,oOO lb.) 

1/ Wool price delivered 8t U-S. mills, clean basfs. Graded Territory 64's <20. 60-22. 04 microns) staple 2-3/4" & up. 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basfs, Australian 60/62' s, type MA (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 



10.0 cents, P = preliminary. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals. 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Nurber oo feed <1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed 00 feed (1,000 heed) 
Harketir>gs (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 
Ho9*corn price ratio, Omaha Z/ 

Market prices (S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utflity cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 5/ 
Feeder cattle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows £ gilts, 7-markets 
Feeder pigs 

S< Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lambs 
Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 
Ewes, Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork loins, U-18 lb. kf 
Pork beUies, 12-U lb. 
Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb< 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Conmercial slaughter (1,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 

Calves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Coffmerciel production (mfl. tb<) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



1986 



7,920 
20,055 
19,265 

1,049 



Annual 
1987 



7,643 
21,040 
19,410 

1,207 



1988 



8,066 

20,584 
19,698 

1,167 



Jan 



8,066 
1,665 

1,754 
106 



Aud 



6,855 

1,660 

1,760 

66 



1968 

Sept Oct 



6,689 

2,169 

1,647 

67 



7,U4 

2,475 

1,601 

84 



Nov 



7,934 

1,680 

1,507 

107 



Dec 



6,000 

1,401 

1,521 

115 



1969 
Jan 



7,765 

1,711 

1,672 

104 



31.0 
27.6 



57.75 
37.19 
59,92 



41.0 
32.6 



64.60 
44.83 
78.74 



31.5 
19.6 



69-54 

46.55 
90.23 



36.4 
25.0 



65.00 

45.90 
86.86 



26.2 

17.6 



67.06 
47.33 
87.50 



26.4 
15.9 



67.71 

48.42 

240.42 



62.79 75.36 



63.67 85.00 84.65 84.00 



51.19 
45.62 



69.46 
34.78 



5T.69 
46.69 



78.09 
38.62 



43.39 
36.88 



68.84 
38.68 



44.43 
37.47 



83.53 
43.19 



46.10 
27.40 



56.19 

38.20 



41.04 
28.30 



59.50 
37.38 



26.4 
14.9 



69.13 

47.71 
213.75 

85.81 



38.95 
30.95 



63.94 
36.68 



28.4 
14_7 



70.07 

42.10 

239.00 



27.9 

16.2 



71.21 

45.14 

225.94 



28.2 
16.4 



72. 3S 

44. 8i 
229.631 



83.90 86.13 86. Oi 



36.45 
29.82 



65.55 
38.75 



40.58 
29.17 



68.83 

42.08 



41. 5» 
35.25i 

68.1S 

45.69i 



73.14 102.26 90.91 113.63 79.50 76.56 80.38 82.00 84.83 84.38 



88.98 
71.31 
104.78 
65.82 
80.01 



97.21 

83.70 

106.23 

63.11 

60_96 



103.34 
87.77 
97.49 
41.25 
71.03 



97.15 
88.98 

102.43 
51-62 
66_70 



101.04 
86.51 

106.68 
37.46 
67.16 



103.15 
87.73 
97.92 

33.05 
73.20 



104.36 
85.58 
85-33 

34-97 
78-33 



104.73 
85.32 
77.87 

33.64 
76.06 



106.20 
90.03 
93.61 

34.82 
65.50 



107.3(S 
91.23 
89.35 

36.91 
65.81 



212.64 224.35 213.95 224.32 225.41 230.59 232.94 232.97 234.05 



37,288 

17,516 

11,097 

7,961 

714 

3,408 

5,635 

79,596 

24,213 
509 
331 

13,996 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,615 

5,199 

61,081 

23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 

Annual 



35,072 

17,341 

10,755 

6,334 

642 

2,504 

5,293 

67,736 

23,419 
387 
329 

15,614 



2,926 

1 464 
891 
522 
49 
214 
389 

6,981 



1,946 
32 

24 
1,244 



3,206 


3,011 


2,965 


2,799 


2,774 


2,769 


1,567 


1,437 


1,368 


1,317 


1,354 


1,327 


1,039 


994 


965 


827 


817 


850 


542 


522 


573 


601 


554 


561 


58 


58 


59 


54 


49 


51 


234 


215 


206 


210 


210 


203 


462 


469 


453 


432 


460 


428 


7,284 


7,715 


8,092 


8,132 


7,942 


7,332 



2,162 
35 
26 

1,281 



2,042 
33 
26 

1,359 



2,006 
34 
28 

1,442 



1,875 
33 
27 

1,462 



1,872 
32 
29 

1,424 



1,896 
32 
27 

1,310 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1986 1987 1988 

Cattle on feed (13 States) 

Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 9,754 9,245 9,769 

Placed on feed il,000 head) 23,583 24,894 24,353 

Marketings (1,000 head) 22,856 22,991 23,339 

Other disappearance (1,000 head) 1,236 1,379 1,375 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 6/ 

Inventory CI, 000 head) 1/ 41,100 39,690 42,995 

Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 5,258 5,110 5,510 

Market n,060 head) 1/ 35,842 34,560 37,465 

Farrowings (1>000 head) 8,223 8,638 9,316 

Pig crop C1,060 head) 63,635 66,888 71,848 



][] 



8,666 

6,590 

6,022 

242 



40,995 
5,340 

35,615 
2,284 

17,692 



IV 



8,992 

6,718 

5,603 

338 



43,150 
5,310 

37,840 
2,260 

17,572 



9,769 

5,824 

5,823 

385 



42,995 
5,510 

37,465 
2,123 

16,489 



II 



9,365 
5,693 
5,859 

416 



41,345 
5,520 

3S,625 
2,576 

20,176 



111 



9,001 
5,986 

6,171 
225 



44,065 
5,630 

36,435 
2,359 

18,007 



iV 



8,591 9,408 
6,650 

5,486 7/5,728 
347 



45,000 

5,460 

39,540 

2,256 
17,177 



43,010 

5,315 

37,695 

7/2,123 



V Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds hve weight. 3/ Per head starting September 
19§8. 4/ Pnor to 1984, 8-l4 lb.; 1984 & 1985, 14-17 lb.; beginning 1986, 14-16 tb. 5/ New series estimating the composite 
price of all beef grades £ ground beef sold by retail stores. This new series is in addition to, but does rwt replace, the 
series for the retail price of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 6/ Quarters are Oec. of preceding year-Feb- CI), 
Mar. -Hay (II), Jme-Aug. (Ill), and Sept.-Hov. (IV). 7/ Intentions. *Clas$es estimated. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Leland Southard (202) 786-1285. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.-Supply & Utilization^'^. 



Ar«a 



S*t Harv«- Produc- 

aslde Planted ted Yl»ld tion 

3/ 



mU. acr«s 



Bu./acre 



Total 
sypply 



F«ed 
and 
resid- 
ual 



Other 
do*j»es* 
tic En- 

use port* 



Hil. bu. 



Total 

use 



Ending 
•tocks 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



S/bu. 



Wheat 
l963/a4 
19B4/S5 
1985/66 
19M/S7* 
19&7/B8* 
1983/89* 



Rtce 
1983/84 
1984/85 
198S/B6 
1986/ 87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Corn 
1983/84 
19S4/8S 
1985/86 
1986/8?* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Sorghum 
1983/84 
1984/65 
1985/86 
1986/87* 
1987/66' 
198a/B9* 



Barley 
1985/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1966/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Oats 
1983/84 
1984/65 
1985/86 
1986/87* 

i96r/es* 

1988/89' 



Soybeans 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Soybean oi I 
1963/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
19B6/87* 
1987/88* 
1988/89* 



Soybean meal 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/66 
1986/87* 
1987/88* 
1986/89* 



30, 
18. 
18, 
30. 
27. 



30.1 



76.4 
79. Z 

75.6 
72.1 
65.8 
65.5 

>iiL acres 



1.74 
.79 
1.24 
1.48 
1.51 
.93 



32.2 
3.9 

5.4 
13.5 
Z5.6 
23.6 



5.7 
.6 
.9 
3.0 
5.2 
5.8 



1.1 
.5 
.7 

2.1 

4.0 
4.8 



.3 

.1 

.1 

.6 

1.3 

1.2 





0- 

Q 

o; 



Mil. acres 



60. 
60. 
83. 
76. 
65. 
67. 



Mil. acres 



11. 
17. 
IB, 
15. 
11. 
10. 



Hil. acres 

10.4 
12.0 
13.2 

13.1 
11.0 
9.7 

Mil. acres 

20.3 
12.4 
13.3 

14.7 

la.o 

13.9 

Mil. acres 

63.8 
67.8 
63.1 

60.4 
58.0 
58.9 



61, 
66, 
64. 
60. 
56. 
53, 



39. 
38. 
37. 
34, 
37. 
34, 



Lb. /acre 



2.17 
2.80 
2.49 
2.36 
2.33 
2.90 



4,598 
i,954 
5,414 
5,651 
5,555 
5,511 



Bu./acre 



51. 
71. 
75. 
69. 
59. 
58. 



81 
106 
118 
119 
119 

84 



10.0 
15.4 
16.8 
13.9 
10.6 
9.1 



9.7 
11.2 
1U6 
12.0 
10.1 

7.5 



9.1 
8.2 
8.2 
6.9 
6.9 
5.6 



62.5 
66.1 
61.6 
58.3 
57.0 
57.4 



Bu./acre 

48.7 
56.4 
66.8 
67.7 
69.7 
63.8 

Bu./acre 

52.3 

53.4 
51.0 
50.8 
52.7 
36.6 

Bu./acre 

52.6 

58.0 
63.7 
56.3 

54.0 
39.1 

8u./acre 

26.2 

28.1 
34.1 
33.3 
33.7 

26.8 



2,420 
2,595 
2,425 

2,092 
2,107 
1,811 



99.7 

136.8 
134_9 
133.4 
129.6 
159.5 



4,175 
7,674 
8,877 
8.250 
7,072 
4 921 



488 
866 
1,120 
936 
739 
578 



509 

591 
611 
530 
291 



477 
474 

m 

219 



1,636 
1 661 
2,099 
1,940 
i;923 
1,539 



10,872 
1i;468 
11^617 
12 783 
9/^112,974 
9/ n,548 



22,756 
24.529 
24,951 
27,756 
28 060 
24,647 



3,939 
4,003 
3,866 
4,018 
3,945 
3,094 



17E.1 
187.3 
201.8 
213.3 
1S4.0 
194.6 



7,700 

8,664 

10,536 

12,291 

11,956 

9,185 



927 
1,154 
1,^20 
1,469 
1,^83 
1,240 



733 

799 
846 
944 
879 
624 



727 
689 
728 
603 
553 
391 



2,415 
2 476 
2 359 

1 841 



12,133 

12 209 
12,257 

13 745 
14,895 
13 840 



23,230 

24,784 
25,338 

27 970 

28 300 
24,500 



369 

405 
279 
413 
288 
230 



3,816 
4,079 
4,095 
4,714 
4,716 
4,300 



385 
539 
664 
535 
564 
515 



282 
304 
533 

298 
258 
240 



466 
433 

460 
395 
361 
215 



7/79 
7/93 
7/86 
7/104 
7/81 
7/96 



742 
749 
767 
780 
804 
830 

HlU cu\ 

6/54.9 
6/60.5 
6/65.8 
6/77.7 
6/80.4 
6/82.2 

Hil. bu. 

975 

1,091 
1,160 
1 192 
1,229 
1,225 

Nfl, bu, 

10 
18 
28 
12 
25 
20 

Hil. bu, 

170 
170 
169 
174 
174 
175 

HiU bu, 

78 
74 
82 
7S 
79 
86 

Hil, bu. 



1 429 


2,540 


1,399 


1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


915 


1,961 


1,905 


1,004 


2,197 


1,821 


1,592 


2,684 


1,261 


1,500 


2,560 


534 


(rouvh equlv,) 




70,3 


125.0 


46.9 


62,1 


122.6 


64.7 


56.7 


124.5 


77,3 


84,2 


161.9 


51,4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7i,0 


156,2 


38.4 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


1 865 


7,036 


1,648 


1,241 


6,496 


4,040 


1,504 


7,410 


4.882 


1,732 


7,699 


4,259 


2,000 


7,525 


1 660 



245 
297 
178 
198 

m 



92 
77 
22 
137 
126 
65 



983 
1,030 
1 053 
1 179 
1 174 
1,050 

Hil. lb». 



743 
598 
740 
757 
802 
550 



9,588 

9 917 
10,053 
10 833 
10;930 
10,800 

1,000 tons 

17,615 
19 480 
19,090 
20387 
21,276 
19,500 



U824 
1,660 
1 257 
1 187 
1,873 
1,300 



5,360 
4 917 
6,036 
7,343 
6,871 
5,000 



640 
854 
869 
746 
820 
810 



544 
551 

523 
608 
558 
480 



546 
509 
544 
471 
441 
302 



1,805 
1,721 

1 879 

2 040 
2 057 
1 696 



11,412 
11 577 

11 310 
12,020 
12,803 

12 100 



22,975 
24 397 
25,126 

27 730 

28 147 
24 500 



267 
300 
551 
743 
663 
430 



189 
247 
325 
336 

321 
144 



181 
180 
184 
133 
112 
89 



176 
316 
536 
436 
302 
145 



3,51 

3,39 
3.08 
2.42 
2,57 
3.65-3,80 

t/cut 

8.57 
8.04 
6.53 
3.75 
7,27 
6,00-7.00 

S/bu. 

3.21 

2.63 
2.23 

1.50 
1.94 
2.40-2,70 



S/bu, 

2.74 
2,32 
1.93 
1.37 
1.70 
2.20 

S/bu. 



2.5b 



2.47 
2.29 
1.98 
1,61 
1.81 
2,75-2.85 

t/bu. 

1.62 

1.67 
1.23 
1,21 

1.56 
2.60-2.75 

S/bu. 

7.63 
5,84 
5.05 
4.76 
5.S6 
7.00-8.00 



8/ Cts,/lb. 



721 

632 

947 

1,725 

2 092 
1 740 



30.60 
29.50 
18.00 
15,40 
22,65 
21,00-23,00 



255 

387 
212 
240 
153 
300 



10/ Vton 

186 
125 
155 
163 
222 
230-250 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Area 





Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 




aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 




3/ 






Lb. /acre 




4/ 






hII. acres 








Cotton 11/ 














1963/&; 


6-8 


7.9 


7.3 


50fi 


7.8 


15.7 


19SA/B5 
1985/8* 


2.5 


11.1 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


15:8 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


630 


13.4 


17.6 


1986/87* 


3.4 


10.0 


8.5 


55? 


9.7 


19.1 


1987/68* 


3.2 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


14.8 


19.8 


1968/B9* 


1.6 


12.5 


11.9 


623 


15.4 


21.2 



Feed Other 
and domes- 
resid- 
ual 



Hfl 



tic 
use 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 
use 


Ending 
stocks 


Farm 

price 

5/ 


. bales 








Cts./tb. 


5.9 
5.5 
6.4 
7.4 
7.6 
7.1 


6.6 
6.Z 

z.a 

6.7 
6.6 
5.5 


12.7 
11.8 
8.4 
14.: 
14. Z 
12.6 


2.8 
4.1 
9.4 
5.0 
5.8 
8.7 


65.30 
58.70 
56.50 
52.40 
64.30 



*HflrCh 9. 1989 Sifiply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for kheat, bartey, & oats, August 1 for cotton S. rice, 
Septentcr 1 for soybeans, corn, L sorghum. October 1 for soymeal L soyoil. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare Cha.) ■ 2.471 acres, 1 iT>eTriC 
ton = 220^.622 pounds 36.7'i37 bushels of n^tat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or sorghun, 45.9296 buSheU of barley 68.fl944 
bushels of oats, 22.0i6 cwt of rfce, and 4.59 480-pdmd bales of cotton. 3/ Includes diversion, PIK, 1 Mrt^gc reduction programs. 4/ 
Includes imports. 5/ Market average pric» do not include an allowance for loans outstanding A Goverrwint purchtscs. 
6/ Residual included in domestic use. 7/ Includes seed. 8/ Average of crude soybean oTl, Decatur. 9/ )nc\u^» 196 mi U ion pourtds in 
imports for 1987/88 * 300 milhon in 1988/89. 10/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur. 11/ Upland I extra long staple. Stock estimates 
based on Census Bureau data, resulting in an unaccounted difference between supply L us« estimates L changes in ending stocks. -- » not 
aval lable^ 

Information contact: Coninodity Economics Division, Crops Branch C202) 786-1840. 



Table 18.— Food Grains. 



Uhotes^U prices 

Wheat, NO. 1 HRW, 
Kansas City CS/bu.) 2/ 

Uheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis [S/bu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.g. La. CS/cwt) 3/ 
Whe^t 

Exports Cmf I. bu.) 

Mill grind Cmi I. bu.) 

Uheat flour production (mil. cut) 
ft fee 

Exports <mi L cwt, rough equTv.) 





l^arketing 
1965/86 


year 1/ 
1986/B7 


1987/88 






1988 






1969 


1984/85 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


3.74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.96 


3.20 


4.05 


4.13 


4.16 


4.25 


4.40 


3.70 
17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 
10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


3.12 
20.60 


4.16 
16.10 


4.17 
14.50 


4.09 
14.50 


4.20 
14.10 


4.42 
14.00 


1,424 
676 
301 


915 
703 
314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1,592 
753 

336 


118 
59 
26 


130 
65 
29 


102 
69 
31 


98 
69 

31 


109 
63 
28 


-- 



62.1 



58.7 



S4.2 



72.2 



5.9 



5.4 



^> 



7.5 



8.9 



Marketing year 1/ 
1985/86 1986/87 1987/88. 
1,425 1,905 1,621 



1987 1988 

war-Hay Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb Mar-Hay Jun-Aug sept-Mov 
2,250.4 1,820.9 2,976.5 2.500.6 1,923.5 1,260.8 2,253.6 



Uheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.J 
Domestic use 

Food (mil. bu.) 674 

Seed, feed I residual (mil. bu.) 4/ 372 
Exports (miL bu.) 915 

1/ Beginning Jltw 1 for uheat £ August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ long grain, milLerf basis. 4/ Residual includes 
feed use. -- = not available. 

[nforrnatfon contacts: Ed Allen £ Janet .Li yeiey C202) 786-1840. 



696 


719. 


174.3 


179.3 


191.1 


168.6 


1BC.0 


183.0 


190.0 


497 


378 


45.7 


367.8 


-18.6 


-2.0 


25.6 


280.7 


28.9 


1,004 


1,592 


216.3 


409.9 


306.5 


413.1 


460.6 


363.4 


330.1 



Table 19.— Cotton. 



U.S. price, SLH, 

1-1/16 in. Ccts./lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 
Index Ccts./tb.) 3/ 

U.S. M 1-3/32 in. Ccts./lb. J 4/ 



Marketing year 1/ 
1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 



60.5 

69.2 
73.9 



60.0 

48.9 
64.8 



53.2 

62.0 
61.8 



63.1 

72.7 
76.3 



Jan 

59.7 

72.2 
72-8 



Sept 
51.3 

56.8 

60.5 



1988 

Oct 

52.2 

57.6 
62.1 



Nov 

53-4 

58,6 
63.9 



Oec 

54.8 

61.3 
65.8 



6,399 

1,969 
4,102 



7,452 
6,684 

9,348 



7,617 
6,582 
5,026 



621 

663 

12,899 



618 

265 

5,655 



588 
235 



581 
398 



496 
670 



1989 

Jan 

55.7 

63.1 
67.2 



629 
644 



6,285 10,196 14,155 15,635 



U.S. milt consumpt. CI, 000 bales) 5,545 
Exports cthou bales) 6,201 

Stocks, beginning £1,000 bales) 2,775 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook CA) index; average of five lowest priced of 11 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner C202) 786-1840. 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains. 



Marketing year 1/ 



19&4/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, rK>. 2 yelLoM, 
Chicago <$/bu.) 
Sprghon, no. 2 yellow, 

Kansas City <S/cHt) 
Barley, feed, 
Ouluth <$/bu.) 2/ 
Bartey, inalting, 
Kinneapolis ($/bu.) 
Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil. bu.) 



2.79 

4.46 
2.09 
2.55 



1,865 



2.35 
3.72 

1.53 
2.24 

1,241 



1.64 
2.73 

1.44 
1.89 



1,504 
36.6 46.3 



2.14 
3.40 
1.7B 
2.04 
1,732 



Jan 

1.95 
3.05 
1.72 

2.02 

134.3 
4.1 



Sept 

2.79 

4.27 

2.24 

4.40 

154.4 
4.8 



1988 

Oct 

2.81 

4.17 

2.32 

4.39 

174.0 
4.9 



1987 



Feed grains (mil. metric tons) 4/' 56.6 36.6 46.3 52,6 

Marketing year 1/ 
1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 Jun-Aug Sept-Mov Oec-Feb 
1,006 1,648 4,040 4,882 6,332 4,882 9,769 



NOV 

2.65 

4.00 
2.27 

4.U 

151,0 
4.4 



Dec 

2.69 

4.23 
2.14 
3.82 

173.5 

5.4 



19B9 
Jan 

2.74 
4.24 
2.24 

4.14 



Corn 
Stocks, begfnnmg (mil. bu.) 

Domestic use , ^-^ , ^«r y 7^/ / 7>i 

Feed (mil. bu.) 4,079 4,095 4,714 4,746 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 1,091 1,160 1,192 1,224 

Export^ (mii; bu.) 1,865 1,241 1,504 1,720 

Total use <mil. bu.) 7,036 6,496 7,410 7,690 



1988 
Kar-Hay Jun-Aug Sept-Mov 
7,635 5,836 4,260 



768 

315 
368 

1,451 



1,488 
292 
398 

2,178 



1,444 
282 

408 
2,134 



960 

330 

514 

1,804 



839 1,389 

323 289 

414 453.0 

1,577 2,188.5 



1/ September 1 for corn & sorghun; June 1 for oats & barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from 
Minneapolis to Dututh. 3/ Excludes products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghun, oats, & barley. ■- = not available. 

Information contact: James Cole <202) 786-1840. 



Table 21.-Fafs& Oils 



Marketing year * 1987 

1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 Dec 



Soybeans 
Uholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 

Chicago C$/bu.) 
Crushings <mi L. bu.) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 
Uholesale price crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Production (mil. Lb.) 
Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mi L. lb. ) 
Stocks, beginning tmil- lb.) 

Soybean meal 
Wholesale price. 44% protein, 
Decatur ($/ton) 



5.88 


5.20 


5.03 


6.67 


5.85 


1,030.5 


1,052.8 


1,178.8 


1,174.5 


110.8 


598.2 


740.7 


756.9 


801.6 


81.1 


175.7 


316.0 


536.0 


436.0 


155.5 



29.52 18.02 

11,467.9 11,617.3 

9,888.5 10,045.9 

1,659.9 1,257.3 

720.5 632.5 



15.36 22.92 19.00 

12.783.1 12,974.5 1,208.1 

10.820.2 10,734.1 857.3 
1,184.5 1,873.2 134.0 



Aug 



8.25 
78.3 
37.2 
66.2 



27.16 
878.6 

791.5 
78.1 



Sept 



8.33 

79.9 
26.9 

59.7 



1988 
Oct 



7.82 
94.4 
50.2 
61.4 



Nov 



7.57 
101 .0 
61.3 

136.6 



Oec 



7.74 
100.7 
69.3 

147.4 



25.55 23.42 21.55 ^ 22.16 

901.3 1,047.4 1,108.5 1,110.4 

838.2 893.4 741.1 766.0 

183.2 200.1 110.6 119.9 



946:6 i;725:o 1,833:7 2,203.3 2,212.4 2,092.2 2,046.2 2,3o3.0 



125-46 154.88 162.61 221.90 214.80 255.10 264.90 259.75 248.20 2^6.00 




Margarine, wholesale price, ^ ^ ,^ , ^ ^ . . -.^ ^* ^^ r-, -,-, 

Chicago, white (cts.7lb.) 55.5 51.2 40.3 40.3 44.20 58.06 57.33 

* Beginning Septentor 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal & oil; calendar year for margarine. 

Information contacts: Ro9er Hoskin (202) 786-1840, Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 



56.33 55.39 55,26 
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Table 22*— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 

Payment rates 
Deficiency Paid p[ic 



Target 
price 



Loan 
rate 



Firdley 

loan 

rate 



Paid 
land 
diver- 
sion 



Base 
acres 



Program 
1? 



Partfci- 
ptttion 
rat* 2/ 



t/bu. 



Uheat 










19S3/e4 


4.30 


3.65 




.65 


1904/85 


4.38 


3.30 




1.00 


1985/86 


4.3S 


3.30 




1.08 


1986/87 4/ 


4.36 


3.00 


2.40 


1.98 


1967/66 


4.38 


2.S5 


2.28 


1.76 


1988/89 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1.53 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 


2.06 

t/Ckt 


6/ .50 


Rice 


11. io 








1983/S4 


8.14 




2.77 


19&4/fl5 


11.90 


6.00 




3.76 


1985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


5/3.16 


3.90 


1986/87 4/ 


11.90 


7.20 


5/3.82 


4.70 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


5/5.72 


4.82 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


5/4.80 


1.65 


1989/90 


10.80 




t/bu. 




Corn 










19B3/&4 


2.86 


2.65 







19a4/85 
1965/66 


3.03 


2.55 




.43 


3.03 


2.55 




.48 


1986/87 4/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1.11 


1967/88 
1988/89 


3.03 


1,1Z 


1.82 


1.09 


2.93 


?.21 


1.77 


6/ 1.10 


1989/90 


.2.84 


2.06 


1.65 

t/bu. 


6/ .89 


SorghLni 
19a3/&4 










z.n 


2.52 







19&4/85 


2:88 


2.42 




.46 


1985/66 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 


1986/87 kf 


2.66 


2.28 


1.82 


1.06 


y'iZlf^ 


2.88 


2.18 


1.74 


1.14 


1988/89 


?.7B 


2.10 


1.66 


K08 


1969/90 


?.70 


1.96 


1.57 
t/bu. 


6/ .90 


8arley 
1963/84 










?.60 


2.16 




.21 


19&4/a5 


2.60 


2.08 




.26 


965/66 


1.60 


2.06 




.52 


1986/87 4/ 


?.60 


1.95 


1.56 


.99 


1987/88 


?.60 


1.86 


1.49 


.79 


1966/89 


?.51 


1.80 


1.44 


.76 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.66 


1.34 
t/bu. 


6/ .23 


Oats 










1983/84 


1:^ 


1.36 




.11 


1984/85 


1.31 







1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 




.29 


1966/37 4/ 


1.60 


1.24 


.99 


.39 


1987/88 


K60 


1.18 


.94 


.20 


1966/89 


1.55 


1.13 


.90 


10/ .30 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 


.85 

t/bu. 




Soybeans 8/ 
1983/84 




5.02 






'^m 




5.02 








5.02 






1986/87 4/ 




4.77 






1987/88 




4.77 






1989/90 9/ 




4.77 


Cts./lb. 




Upland cotton 










19B3/a4 


76.0 


55.00 




12.10 


9&4/85 


81.0 


55.00 




18.60 


1985/66 


61.0 


57.30 




23.70 


'^1?^ " 


81.0 


55.00 


10/44.00 


26. DO 


79.4 


52.25 


11/ 


17.3 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.80 




16.00 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 







2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.0Q 



2.70 
3.50 



1.50 



.73 

2.00 
1.75 



1.50 



1.65 



1.00 



.57 
1.60 
1.40 



.75 



.36 

.80 



25.00 
30.00 



Percent 
3/ 



95 
85 

1.10 



80 



80 



80 



85 



Mil. 
acres 



90.9 
94.0 
94.0 
92.2 
91.7 
91.8 



3.95 
4.16 
4.23 
4.20 
4.1a 
4.17 



62.6 
80.8 
84.2 
61.9 
83.3 



18.0 
18.2 
19.3 
19.0 
17.4 
17.0 



1K0 
11.6 
13.3 
12.4 
12.9 
12.6 



9.8 

9.8 
9.4 
9.5 

a.7 

8-0 



15/5/10-30 

20/10/10-20 

20/10/0 

22.5/2.5/5-10 

27.5/0/0 

27.5/Q/O 

10/0/0 



15/5/10-30 

25/0/0 

20/15/0 

35/0/0 

35/0/0 

25/0/0 



10/10/10-30 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

17.5/2.5/0 

20/15/0 

20/10/0; 0/92 

10/0/0; 0/92 



7/ [same] 



7/ taanier 



7/ [same] 



5/O/0; 0/92 
5/O/0; 0/92 



15.4 


2O/5/1O-30 


15.6 


25/0/O 


15.8 


20/ 10/0 


15.5 


25/0/0 


14.5 


25/0/0 


14.6 


12.5/0/0 


14-3 


25/0/0 



Percent 
of base 



78/76/51 

60/60/20 

73 

65/85/21 

87 

63 



98/98/87 

85 

90 

95 

95 

92 



71/71/60 

54 

69 

66 

90 

90 



72/72/53 
42 

55 
75 

83/42 
31 



55/55/0 

kk 

57 

72 

64 

76 



20/20/0 

14 

14 

37 

45 

30 



70 

32/0/0 

93 

92 

88 



1/ Percentage of base acres that farmers Participating In Acreage Reduction Programs/Pafd Land Oiverston/PlK uere required to 



devote to conserving uses to receive program benefits, 
submittin-- ^*-'- ^- ----- . *_ - . 

Diversion, 



Grafnm-Rucknan'No[1 tngs. 



In addition to the percentages shonn for 1983/64, farmers had the option of 

/ A i. * , ^^ enrolled in Acreage Reduction Prosrams/Paid Land 

ars per bushel. 1933 £ 1984 PIIC rates apply oniy to 

-, ^p 'w -*^ »»r poymenis receivea in ca*h Mere reduced by 4.3 percent In 1986/87 due to 

5/ Annual average world market pr1ce^,6/ Guaranteed to fanners ,*i9ned up for 0/92. 7/ The sorohum, oats, £ 



^^V^^ I? "^^^* ^^?''' *^t1re base acreages. 2/ Percentage of base acres enrolled in Acreage Reduction Prosfams/Paid Land 
*u- in 7n ^!5"irt%n^^''-f?^ **' program yi eld, wept 1986/87 uhent, which is dollars per bushel. 1983 £ 1984 PIK rates apply only 
i--«l°I^S_*"^„^9:?*' portions, respectively. 4/ Rates for payments received in cash Cere reduced by 4.3 percent In 1986/87 due to 



K^.i.u ,. «.*** it - , >!- -^ H' '^e* 6/ Guaranteed to fanners signed up for 0/92. 7/ The sorohum, oats, 

barley proflra^ were the sw %% for corn each year except 1983/84. uhen PU was not offered on barley & oats, £ fn 1988 for oats' 
T' IMS ■tS/'^ target prfcei, »cr«aae programs, or payTT^nt rates for soybeans. 9/ Loan rate Is not to be announced prior to August 
1, 1989. 10/ Loan repayment rate. 11/ Loans rray be repaid at '^ " '' '"' " "*" " ' ' 



the lower of the loan rate or uortd market prices. 



(nfOrEMtlon contact: James Zs^\^ (202) 786-1840. 
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Fable 23.-Fruit 



1977 



197B 



1979 



1980 



1981 



Citrus 1/ 

Production CKOOO ton) 

Per cspita consiJnpt. (lbs.) 21 
Mcncitrus 3/ 

Production (1,000 tons) 

Per capita consiJnpt. (Lbs.) ?/ 



14,255 13,329 16,434 15,105 12,057 
nS.1 107.5 108.4 112.6 104.4 



1983 
13,608 



1983 



1984 



1935 



1986 



1987 



1968 ^ 



10,792 10,525 11,051 11,968 12,641 13,084 
109.3 119.9 102.9 109.1 118.0 114.9 



12,274 12,460 13,6»9 15,152 12,961 14,217 14,154 U,292 14,189 13,917 16,008 15,271 
84.5 83.0 85.7 87.3 BA-O 89.0 88.9 93.7 92.3 95.7 101.9 





Feb 


Kar 


Apr 






1988 






- 








1989 




Hay 


Jme 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F-o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (J/carton) 4/ 
Pears (i/W) 5/ 




























11.50 


1K08 


10.96 


10.98 


14.21 


23.87 


23.05 


20.45 




13.80 


12.15 


12.63 


10.78 


11.18 


8.94 


12.88 


15.14 


17.50 












12.48 


12.33 


9.70 


Oranges CVbox) 6/ 


6.30 


6.24 


6.79 


8.25 


8.42 


6.41 


4.90 


4.17 




5.46 


5.32 


6.50 


5:fS 


Grapefruit (*/box) 6/ 


5.45 


5.02 


4.92 


4.53 


3.36 


4.5S 


4.09 


7.34 




7.57 


4.77 


4.71 


Stocks. er>ding 

Fresn apples (mil. lbs.) 




























2,417.4 1 


.564.1 1 


,092.7 


552.2 


248.1 


95.0 


5.1 


1,857.7 


4 


,601. a 


3,904.3 3,265.8 \ 


'659.6 


Fresh pears (mil. Lbs.) 


143.4 


99.7 


49.2 


17.9 


2.7 


-- 


117.6 


434.0 




425.7 


368.3 


295.5 


235.4 


Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 


720.1 


634.6 


593.3 


548.5 


657.3 


364.0 


981.4 


997.5 


1 


.116.0 


1,011.8 


937.3 


334.3 


Frozen orange 




























juice {pnU. lbs.) 


1,073.1 1^ 


,004.1 1 


,018.7 1 


,120.1 1 


IJ54.7 


1,001.8 


862.5 


693.1 




639.7 


587.7 


721.6 


947.1 



1/ Crop year beginning with year fndUated. 2/ Per capita corsiJnption for total U.S. population, including mllittry consuTiption of both 

fresh and processed fruit in fresh weight equivalents 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red deticlous, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 

60-113's. 5/ O'Anjou, Washingtc^n, standard box wrapped, US. no. 1, 90-135's» 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. 
F = forecast. -- ^ not available. 

Information contact: Ben Huang (202) 786-1885. 



Table 24.— Vegetables , 



Production 
Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (KOGO cwt) 1/ 2/ 
Processed {tons) 3/ 
Mushrooms (1,000 lb«.) 
Potatoes <1,000 Cwt) 
Sweetpotetoes (1,000 cwt) 
Dry edible beans (1,000 cwt) 



Shipments 

Fresh (1,000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes f 1,000 cwt) 
Sueetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 



1979 

1/ 413.925 

190.859 

11,153,300 

470,069 

342,447 

13,370 

20,552 



1980 

38K370 

190,223 

9,557,100 

469,576 

302,357 

10,953 

26,729 



1981 



1982 



Calendar year 
1983 1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1968 



379,123 431,515^ 403,320 457,392 453,769 445,436 464,141 45?, 731 
194:694 207:924 197:919 217 132 217,932 216,267 219,639 225,764 
9.221,460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12.013.020 11,791,860 11,616,560 12,222,620 11,347,370 



517,146 

336,591 

12,799 

32,751 



490,826 

355,131 

14,833 

25,563 



561 531 

333,911 

12,033 

15,520 

1988 



595,631 

362,612 

12,986 

21,070 



587,956 

407,109 

14,353 

22,175 



614,393 

361,511 

12 674 

22,836 



631,690 

365,462 

12,064 

25 909 



Jan 

17,690 

11 759 

354 



Feb 

23,141 

12 702 

343 



Har 

18,271 

8 890 

366 



Apr 

18,927 

14 970 

218 



May June 

26,438 36,993 

12 356 M2,791 

174 127 



July 

21,631 

7 461 

91 



Aiyg Sept 



21,791 

10,OU 

212 



15,215 

9! 963 

262 



Oct 

16,475 

9,958 

305 



Nov 

20,999 

13 796 

876 



349,973 
11,332 
19,230 

1989 

Jan 



Dec 



16,579 18,006 

9,051 9,282 

460 246 



1/ 1983 data are not coipparoble with 1934 & 1965. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus uUh the 1934 crop; aU other years also include 
broccoli, ctrrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeydews. onions, & tonatoes* 3/ Estimates reinstated for cucunbers with the 
1934 crop; all other years also include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas. & tomatoes. 4/ Includes snaP beans, broccolf^ cabba9e, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucijit«rs, eggplant. Lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeyoews, & 
watermelons. -- ■ not ovBilabte. 

Information Contacts: Shannon Hsmm or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1834. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

D«h"v«ries 1/ 

Stocks, efxJfng 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green pri 



i9a4 

5,890 
3,005 



ce 



N.y. (cts./Lb.^ 142.95 

Imports, green bean 
equiv. fmfl. lbs.) 2/ 2,411 



1985 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 
Ftue-cured <$/Lb.) 
Burley C$/Lb.) 
Domestic consunption 4/ 

Cigarettes CbiL) 594.0 
(mil. 



1985 

5,969 

8,035 
3,126 



137.46 
2,550 

Anrnjal 
1986 



Annual 
1986 

6,257 
7,786 
3,225 

185. IB 
2,596 



1987 



1.72 
1.59 



Large cigars 



.) 3,226 



1.52 
1.57 

584-0 
3,090 



577.0 
2,760 



1987 

7,309 
8,167 
3,195 



1D9.14 
2,638 
1987 
Dec 

1.58 

48.5 
220.2 



19S6 

7,069 
8,1S6 
3,117 



115.59 
2,072 



1987 

Oct -Dec 

3,653 
2,112 
3,195 

116.12 
640 



19S6 
Jan-Mar Apr- June July Sept 



2,082 
1,951 
3,567 



772 
1,983 
2,467 



July 



31.4 
181.7 



Aug 



1.47 

34.4 
234-4 



121.98 
584 

19S8 

Sept 



121.44 
422 



642 
2J47 
1,316 



1H.20 
594 



Oct-Dec 

3,573 

2,107 
3,t17 



120.75 
472 



1.67 

51.9 

245.4 



Oct 

1.71 
NO 

46.9 
217.4 



Nov 



1.61 
1.63 



Dec 



1.62 



56.3 

207.3 



1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly date shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net iiT|x>rts of green & processed 
coffee. 3/ Crop year Jiily-June for flue-cured, Oct. -Sept. for burley. 4/ Taxable removals. P = preliminary. 
nlable. " 



not avai 



WO = no quote. 



Information contacts: sugar, Peter BuizaneU (202) 786-1888, coffee, Fred Gray (202) 786-1888, tobacco, Verner Grise (202) 
786-1890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Productioo (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consunptfon (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 



? rains 
hectares) 



Coarse 
Area 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Endirtg stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, miUed 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
ConsLiTption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Totat grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consunptfon (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crysh (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stx)cks (metric tons) 

Heals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consunption (bates) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric toos) V 

Da try 
Hilk production (metric tons) 



1982/83 


1 983/ 84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 P 


1988/89 F 








Hi llion units 








237.3 
477.3 

98.7 
460.1 
130.0 


228.8 
489.3 
102.0 
474.1 
145.2 


231.0 
511.9 
107.0 
493.0 

164.0 


229.3 

499.8 

85.0 

495.9 

167.9 


228.1 
530.4 
90.7 
522.2 
176.1 


219.8 
503.6 
105.4 
534.1 

145.6 


219.1 

'^■^ 

536.6 

108.7 


338.7 

783.9 

90.0 

753.3 

181.4 


335.1 

687.6 

93.4 

758.8 

110.7 


334.7 

815.8 
100.4 
782.6 
143.9 


341.2 

843.8 

83.2 

7^.5 

208.1 


337.0 
835.6 

84.1 
810.8 
232.9 


323-6 

791.9 
83.3 

813.5 
211.3 


326.4 
721.3 

95.1 
804.7 
127.8 


140.6 
286.5 

11.9 
286.5 

43.3 


144.2 
307.9 

12.6 

304.5 

46.6 


144.5 
318. S 

11.3 
310.6 

54.9 


144.9 
320.0 

12.5 
320.7 

54.2 


145.1 
318.8 

12.7 

323.0 

50.0 


141.2 
311.1 

12.1 
318.9 

42.2 


144.6 
324.2 

12.1 
324.5 

41.9 


716.6 
1,547.7 

200.6 
1,499.9 

354.7 


708.1 
1,484.8 

208.0 
1,537.4 

302.5 


710.0 

1,646.5 
218.7 

1,586.2 
362.8 


715.4 
1,663.6 

180.7 
1,596.1 

430.2 


710.2 
1,684.8 

187.5 
1,656.0 

459.0 


684.6 
1,606-6 

200.8 
1,666.5 

399-1 


690.1 
1,545.1 

204.9 
1,665.8 

278.4 


143.5 

178.2 

35.2 

20.5 


135.8 

165.0 

33.0 

15.7 


150.6 

191.0 

33.1 

21.1 


155-0 

196.0 

34.6 

26.8 


161.4 

194.3 

37.7 

23.3 


165.8 

206.6 

39.4 

24.0 


166.5 

198.6 

33.7 

17.4 


98.1 
31.6 


92.5 

29.7 


lOT.S 
32.3 


104.9 
34.4 


110.3 
36.7 


113.8 
36.2 


112.6 
37.1 


43.4 
14.0 


42-1 
13.7 


46.2 
15.6 


49.5 
16.4 


50.5 
16.9 


52.6 
17.3 


53.3 

17.5 


31.4 
68.1 
19.5 
68.3 
25.2 


31.0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 

24.0 


33.9 
88.2 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 
79.6 

20.2 
75.8 
47.2 


29.9 

70.4 
26.0 
S2.4 
34.5 


32.2 
80.6 
23.6 
83.3 
32.2 


34.2 

ft:t 

83.1 
33.5 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


1989 F 


97.5 

95.8 

5.9 


5.9 


103.5 

101.5 

6.2 


106.4 

105.3 

6.6 


108.8 

107.1 

6.6 


109.9 

108.6 

6.7 


110.4 

109.1 

6.8 


24.4 
24.3 


25.2 

24.8 
1.3 


26.2 

26-0 
1.2 


27.4 
27.0 

1.3 


29.2 

28. B 
1.5 


30.1 
29.7 

1.5 


31.2 

30.8 

1.5 



413.0 



413.5 



419.1 



426.8 



427.1 



428.7 



433.5 



1/ Excludes fntra-EC trade. 2/ Wiere stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for aU 
countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1983 data 
correspond with 1982/83, etc. P = preliminary. F - forecast. 

Information contacts: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824; red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; dairy, Sara Short 
(202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products^ 



Export com»noditfes 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports <t/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (t/bu.) 

Grain sorghun, f.o.b. vessel. 
Gulf ports (»/bu.) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (t/bu.) 

Soybean oil Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Soybean meal, Decatur (S/ton) 

Cotton, 8-market avg. tpot (cts./lb.) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction Ccts,/lb.) 

Rfce^ f.o.b. mill, Houston (t/cwt) 

Inedible tallow, Chicago Ccts./lb.) 
Import coonodities 

Coffee, N,Y. spot C$/lb.) 

Rubber ,N.T. spot Ccts./lb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. <*/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian C202) 786-1820. 





AnnLial 








1988 






1989 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


3.19 


3.11 


3.97 


3.53 


4.10 


4.36 


4,42 


4,48 


4.55 


4.75 


2.27 


1.95 


2.73 


2.22 


3.03 


3.10 


3.08 


2,90 


3.00 


3.03 


2.16 


1.88 


2.52 


2.06 


2.78 


2.81 


2.76 


2.61 


2.79 


2.81 


5.45 


5.55 


7.81 


6.45 


8.77 


8.73 


8.10 


7.84 


8.07 


8.09 


16.36 


15.85 


23.52 


21.64 


26.74 


25.06 


23.13 


21.31 


21.75 


20.98 


157.62 


175.57 


234.75 


193.30 


257.46 


265.02 


258.06 


248.95 


246.48 


248.76 


53.47 


64.35 


57,25 


59.70 


55.20 


51.26 


52.20 


54.40 


54.85 


55.67 


153.96 


144.34 


148,95 


142.72 


144.44 


156.75 


159.62 


162.15 


162. 3S 


162.27 


14.60 


13,15 


19,60 


21.00 


18.20 


16.00 


15.25 


15.00 


15,00 


15.00 


9.03 


13_79 


16.64 


18.00 


17.44 


16,00 


15.02 


14.18 


16,33 


14.90 


2.01 


1.09 


1.21 


1.19 


1.11 


1_15 


1.13 


1.17 


1.31 


1.46 


42.87 


50.65 


59.20 


64.59 


63.84 


60.08 


55.17 


52.98 


54.13 


55.95 


.88 


:87 


.69 


.86 


.63 


.54 


.58 


,64 


.66 


.64 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade- Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates V 

1968 



Mar 



Apr 



Kay 



June 



Total U,S. trade 2/ 100.3 99.4 100.3 103.6 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 102.8 101,6 

conpetitors 125.8 124,7 



U.S 

Wheat 

U.S 

U.S 



markets 
competitors 
Soybeans 
U.S. markets 

competitors 



U.S. 
Corn 

U.S. 

U.S. 
Cotton 

U.S. 

U.S. 



markets 
competitors 

markets 
conpet^tors 



114.6 
121.0 

97-4 

188,4 

90.7 
163.9 

98.5 

107.9 



112,9 
120.0 

96.5 

187.1 

89.3 
163.6 

97.7 

103.8 



101.7 
124.6 

113_0 
119.3 

97.0 
188.5 

89.5 
164.8 

97,7 

102-8 



103.3 
125.1 

113.3 
119.2 

99,5 

190,4 

91.9 
169.6 

98.9 

101.0 



July 



108.4 



105,5 
126,6 

115,5 
119.7 

103.4 
186.3 

93.5 

170.7 

101,4 
100-7 



Aug Sept P 
1980=100 



110.5 



106.2 
128.1 

115.8 
120.7 

104.8 
185.9 

93.9 
171.6 

102.0 
99.5 



107.5 
128.7 

119.4 
119,7 

104.7 
177.9 

94.4 

164.8 

102.3 
102.0 



Oct P Hpv P 



110.5 107.6 103.5 



109.2 
127.6 

130.6 
116.6 

102.1 
175.6 

91.7 
159.3 

100.2 
99.5 



102.3 
126.0 

116.5 
114.2 

98.5 

178,4 

88,6 

155.0 

97.2 
97.7 



Dec P 



103.3 



101.9 
125.6 

116.6 
112.4 

98.3 
176.5 

88.0 

153.0 

96.7 

96.6 



1989 



Jan P Feb P 



106,9 



103-8 
127.1 

119.2 
112.4 

101.1 
174.4 

89.1 
153.3 

98.2 
97,0 



106.7 



105.4 
127.3 

125.9 

111.2 

100.7 
172.5 

88.4 
150.7 

97.7 
96.7 



^.V Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by 
high-inflation countries. A higher value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural 
Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the wights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of 
the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance fn world financial markets. 
P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim 8axter, David Stallings C202) 786-1706. 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
NonaSri cultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 



F = forecast. 











Fiscal year 


1/ 








Dec 


1981 


1982 


1983 


,1984 


1985 
( mi 


1986 

1 1 ion 


1967 


1988 


1989 F 


1988 


43,780 
185,423 
229,203 


39,097 
176,308 

215,405 


34,769 

159,373 
194,142 


38,027 
170,014 
208,041 


31,201 
179.236 
210,437 


26,309 
176,628 
202,937 


27,876 
202,911 
230,787 


35,334 

259,013 
294,347 


36,500 


3,624 

24,402 
28,026 


17,218 
237,469 
254,687 


15,485 
233,349 

248,834 


16,373 

230,527 
246,900 


18,916 
297,736 

316,652 


19,740 
313,722 

333,462 


20,875 
342,855 
363,730 


20,650 
367 374 
388,024 


21,011 
409,141 
430,152 


21,000 


1,670 
36,642 
38,312 


26,562 

-52,046 
-25,484 


23,612 

-57,041 
■33,429 


18,396 

-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 

-108,611 


11,461 
-134,486 
-123,025 


5,434 
-166,227 
-160,793 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14,323 

-150 128 
-135,805 


15,500 


1,954 
-12,240 
-10,286 


fgin October 1 & end Septeifter 30. 
Including Department of Defense shi 
not available. 


Fiscal year 1988 bega 
pments CF.A.S. value) 


n Oct- 1, 1987 I ended Sept. : 
. 3/ Iniports for consLinption 


JO, 1968. 
(customs value). 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

AnfniaLs, live (no.) 1/ 

Heats & preps., excU poultry (mt) 

Da^ry product! (pt) 

Poultry mats (pt) 

Fats, olLs^ ft 9r«es«s (mt) 

Hides 1 iklns incL. furskins 

Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 

Kiftk pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat Cmt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
ftice (mc^ 

Feed grains, incL. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits^ nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incL. 
froz. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, irmanufactored (mt) 
Cotton, enct. linters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds L products (mt) 

Oi Lseeds (mt) 
Soybeans {mt) 

Protein rneal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oits (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IWJWTS 

Animals, live (nO.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef ft veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry ft products 1/ 
Fats, oils, ft greases (mt) 
Hides ft skins, fncL. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unnanufactured (mt) 

Grains ft feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, ft preps., 
excl. juices (mt) 

Bananas ft plantains (mt) 
Fruit jufces (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables ft preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Cmt) 
Cotton, UTnanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock ft cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds ft products (rnt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable Oilfi Cmt) 

Beverages exct. fruit 
jufces (1,000 hectoliters) V 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices Cmt) 
Coffee, ^ncl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans ft products (mt) 

Rubber ft allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year* 
1987 1988 


198$^^ 


Dec 
1988 




Fiscal 


year* 




Dec 


1986 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1988 






1,000 units 






S 


mi t If on 






570 


275 


1,082 


.. 


138 


344 


331 


452 




57 


451 


548 


631 


2/600 


61 


1,012 


1,300 


1,797 


_, 


177 


4ao 


445 


38S 


-- 


33 


431 


491 


536 


500. 


52 


265 


376 


390 


400 


44 


282 


406 


424 




53 
53 


1,355 


1,220 


1,362 


3/1,400 


135 


477 


417 


545 


._ 


•• 


-- 




-- 




1,440 


1,666 


1 838 




132 


25,596 


24,333 


23,282 


-- 


1,961 


1,131 


1 254 


1 457 


__ 


107 


2,697 


2,760 


2,455 


-- 


182 


65 


103 


83 


-- 


6 


74,35B 


90,211 


108,905 


-- 


9,566 


9,472 


9,059 


12,581 


4/16,300 


1,377 


25,501 
1,094 


28,204 
1,305 


40,501 
1,046 


39,000 
1,200 


2,726 
170 


3,260 
203 


2,877 
207 


4,467 
171 


5/6,200 


426 
24 


2,382 


2,454 


2,173 


2,400 


310 


648 


551 


731 


700 


87 


36,236 


47,606 


53,308 


59,000 


5,426 


3,817 


3,752 


5,209 


7,100 


655 


8,392 


10,113 


11,233 6/11,000 


874 


1,286 


1,455 


1,719 




153 


1,015 


755 


908 


-- 


79 


332 


265 


361 


-- 


37 


2,003 


2,146 


2,409 


-- 


201 


1,766 


2,050 


2,368 


-- 


188 


3,652 


4,364 


5,497 


-- 


386 


148 


185 


252 




18 


1,442 


1,629 


1,826 


-* 


202 


997 


1,176 


1,282 


- 


150 


224 


224 


229 


200 


21 


1,318 


1,203 


1,296 


1,300 


132 


482 


1,306 


1,388 


1,100 


146 


678 


1,419 


2,136 


1,700 


207 


269 


305 


286 


■^- 


49 


367 


371 


415 


400 


67 


375 


582 


316 


-- 


616 


75 


113 


98 




5 


27,583 

20,6S4 


29,725 
21,905 


29,471 
21,366 


-- 


2,558 
1,918 


6,271 
4,394 


6,308 
4,423 


7,700 
5,238 


6,900 


789 
576 
553 


20,T39 


21,394 


20,903 


15,400 


1,885 


4,174 


4,205 


5,006 


4;5oo 


5,614 


6,786 


6,406 


4,500 


545 


1,132 


1,347 


1,502 


i;2oo 


153 


1,284 


1,035 


1,699 


^- 


't 


746 


538 


961 




61 


7 


8 


9 


-- 


105 


111 


120 




14 


568 


565 


668 


•- 


69 


1,126 


1,273 


1,495 


-- 


153 



109,862 129,290 146,280 145,000 13,702 26,309 27,876 35,334 38,000 3,624 



1,885 


1,994 


2,238 


-- 


196 


2,248 


610 


729 


600 


69 


1,139 


1,282 


1,280 




74 


2,797 


2,788 




164 


693 


778 


779 


750 


36 


1,252 


1,575 


1,681 


1 600 


77 


406 


462 


456 


435 


34 


'900 


1 125 


1,001 


900 


74 


400 


461 


337 


400 


29 


786 


849 


681 


800 


79 












101 


112 


97 




7 


22 


21 


20 


-- 


1 


17 


IB 


19 


-- 


2 












200 


304 


247 




30 


53 


2,233 


703 


-- 


4 


160 


201 


292 


-■ 


^5 


2,311 


2,336 


3,050 


3,100 


214 


668 


727 


868 


900 


77 


4,637 


4,840 


4,797 


4,895 


362 


1,976 


2,179 


2.169 




167" 


3,042 


3,106 


3,030 


3,050 


234 


740 


817 


820 


800 


65 


31,539 


34,059 


26,754 


27,000 


2,978 


698 


728 


767 




90 


2,199 


2,446 


^l^l 


2,500 


201 


1,560 


1,509 


1,593 


1.600 


143 


208 


225 


217 


210 


5 


606 


634 


611 


600 


14 


41 


38 


36 




1 


U 


7 


9 




'^5 


89 


133 


143 


140 


10 


111 


156 


153 


200 










-- 


353 


369 


419 




33 


1,905 


1,492 


1,069 


-- 


134 


654 


497 


368 


-- 


53 


1,506 


^'511 


1,772 


1,750 


176 


639 


579 


838 


900 


90 


197 


165 


208 




28 


69 


56 


71 




10 


138 


245 


253 


-* 


28 


15 


30 


42 




5 


1,173 


1,162 


1,311 


-- 


121 


555 


493 


725 


■- 


75 


15,488 


15,547 


15,583 




999 


1,648 


1,923 


2,008 




138 
300 


1,940 


1,915 


1,842 


-- 


137 


6,099 


4,868 


4,274 




1,223 


1,206 


1,050 


1,000 


65 


4,400 


3,233 


2 600 


2,900 
1,000 


171 


507 


503 


562 


530 


53 


1,189 


1,087 


1,164 


88 


601 


824 


846 


840 


75 


615 


714 


949 


9O0 


93 




•' 


"• 


-- 


-- 


885 


868 


931 




62 


-- 


■- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


20,875 


20,650 


21,011 


21,000 


1,670 


Pt. 30. 


Fiscal year 1988 1 


began Oct 


. 1, 1987 ft ended Sept. 30. 


1988. V 


Mot included 


1 in 


oted items £/-6/ 


are based 


on slightly different oroops of commodtt res. 


Fiscal I9d8 


exports 
miinon. 


sts were " 


^/ 5<n,oaa m. tons. 3/ 1. 


347 million dollars 


i 4/ 12,743 million. 5/ 4,638 



Information contact: Stephen HacOonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 3V— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



Western Europe 
European Comnunity (EC*1Z> 

B e I g f urn - L uxefTbou r g 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spafn, fnct. Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dem, fiep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 



Fiscal year* 
1986 1987 1988 

S mi I lion 



USSR 

Asia 
West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Philippines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea, Rep. 

Kong Kong 

Africa 
North Africa 
Morocco 
AlBeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central Arr>erica 
Colofrtiia 
Me;cico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned cointries 



6,848 

361 
431 

1,001 
693 

2,042 
628 
308 
723 
415 
128 

447 
52 

42 
134 
112 

1,105 



10,494 

1,243 

111 

335 

255 

335 

517 

94 

90 

265 

83 

5,139 

724 

172 

269 

2,788 

1,109 

1,277 

400 

2,134 
1,401 
159 
329 
875 
733 
158 
70 

3,598 
445 
752 
334 
137 

1,114 
108 
493 

1,466 

216 
26,309 

)3,954 

10,719 
1,636 



7,219 

6,787 
423 
495 

1,266 
733 

1,954 
666 
271 
656 
432 
145 

453 

66 
63 

131 
115 

659 

11,990 

1,664 

117 

528 

244 

489 

345 

111 

93 

98 

235 

5,554 

708 

152 

259 

3,485 

1,354 

1,693 

436 

1,784 

1,279 

196 

244 

761 

505 

67 

49 

3,765 
418 
829 
377 

115 

1,215 

140 

459 



230 
27,876 

15,031 

11,498 

1,347 



8,029 

7,513 

429 

565 

1,306 
713 

2,087 
819 
340 
848 
516 
191 

559 

67 

167 

104 

93 

1,934 

15,928 

1,903 

120 

735 

334 

464 

805 

107 

354 

276 

613 

7,274 

1,015 

238 

345 

4,316 

1,577 

2,250 

468 

2,272 

1,659 

193 

537 

786 

613 

44 

65 

178 

1,726 

174 

597 



1,776 1,973 



238 
35,334 

17,883 

14,346 
3,106 



1989 F 



7,800 
7; 300 



50O 
50O 

2,900 



2,000 

200 
36,500 

18,400 

15,000 

4,600 



Dec 
1988 



835 

774 
42 
52 

124 
65 

216 
78 
32 

139 
61 
11 

33 

9 
4 
2 

7 

219 



Change from year* earlier 
1986 1987 1988 1969 F 

Percent 



186 

23 

3,624 

1,771 

1,453 

401 



-5 

-4 

-23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 

-36 

-66 

-2 

27 

-56 



17,700 


1,626 


-12 


1,900 


217 


-14 




10 


-13 


900 


69 


'^^. 




44 


-15' 


400 


65 


*J2 




115 


-^4 


■>■> 


5 


-54 


-* 


34 


-30 


400 


65 


25 


1,200 


148 


-65 


8,200 


665 


-9 




80 


-14 


-- 


22 


-16 


300 


21 


-6 


4,600 


381 


-n 


1,600 


144 


-17 


2,500 


191 


-9 


500 


46 


1 


2,400 


221 


-16 


1,800 


165 


16 




28 


2 


700 


79 


50 


900 


75 


14 


600 


36 


-44 




5 


-57 


-- 


3 


-63 


4,600 


481 


-21 


200 


6 


-20 




99 


-2 


-- 


32 


-7 


-- 


6 


-42 


2,000 


228 


<29 




10 


2 


500 


74 


-32 



-15 

6 
-1> 

<8 

-15 

-50 



5 

5 
17 
15 
26 

6 
-4 

6 

-12 

-9 

4 
13 

1 
27 
50 
-2 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

5 

58 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

183 

S 

-2 

-12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 
-26 
-13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

5 

-6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
-7 

21 

6 

^6 

6 

7 
-18 



11 
11 

1 
14 

3 
-3 

7 
23 
25 
29 
20 
32 

23 


165 
-21 
-19 

193 

33 

14 

3 

39 

37 

-5 

133 

-3 

261 
181 
161 
31 
43 
'56 
33 
24 
16 
33 
12 

27 

30 

2 

120 

3 

.21 

7 35 

74 

17 
-58 

5 

10 
55 
42 
24 
30 

11 

3 
27 

19 

25 
131 



-2 
-3 




-11 

50 

11 


29 

-13 



33 
96 

13 




7 

11 


6 

8 

30 

15 








16 

>16 

0, 



3 



Dec 
1966 



5 

4 

-9 

-7 

2 

-26 

-13 

13 

28 

132 

30 

-39 

-25 
800 
-86 

-50 
250 



28 
32 

150 

10 

5 

45 

145 

25 

127 

141 

825 

17 

-6 

29 

-32 

1 

12 
^7 
15 

55 
57. 
2^ 
76 
70 
36 
.25 
-40 

44 
-86 

41 
23 

-67 

212 

-50 

26 

12 

10 
21 



♦Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1966 began Oct. 1, 1987 & ended Sept. 30, 1988. 
-- = not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen HacDonald (202) 786-182^. 
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Farm Income 



TabI 


le 32.— Farm Income Statis 


Mcs 




































Calendar 


year 
















7fl979 


1930 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1956 F 


1969 F 
















i btlllon 












1. 


Farm receipts 
Crops (Ificl. net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
F*rm related 1/ 


133. a 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

66.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.5 


UK1 
67.1 
69.4 

4.5 


146.8 

69.5 

73.0 

4.4 


149.1 

74.2 

69.6 

5.0 


140.2 

63.6 

71.5 

5.1 


K3.7 

61.9 

76.2 

5.6 


157 

71 

80 

6 


79 
5 


to 159 
to 72 
to 82 
to 7 


Z\ 


Direct Government payments 
Cosh payments 
Value of PIK co(nncx^itie& 


1.4 
1.4 
O.G 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


1K8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.8 
6.7 
10.1 


14 
B 
7 


10 
7 

1 


to 12 
to 11 
to 2 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm inco™ (^+5+6) Z/ 
Gross cash income CUZ) 
NonfTtoney Income 3/ 
Value or inventory change 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166.4 

146.0 

15.6 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

■10.9 


174.9 

155.2 

13. i 

6.3 


166.1 

156.7 

11.8 

-2.4 


159.8 

152.0 

10.6 

-2.8 


169.8 

160.5 

10.0 

-.6 


172 

170 

10 

-8 


182 

165 

8 

8 


to 187 
to 169 
to 10 
to 10 


7. 

a. 


Cash expenses 4/ 
Total expenses 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.8 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
142.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


]^:l 


113 
132 


115 
136 


to 119 
to 140 


9. 
10. 


Net cash income C4-7) 

Net farm (ncome (3-8) 

Deflated (1962^) 


33.4 

27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
1B.S 


32. S 
26.9 
28.6 


37.8 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 
12.7 
12.2 


38.7 
32.3 
30.0 


46.6 
32.2 

2S_9 


51.4 
37.4 
32.8 


57.1 
46.3 
39.5 


56 
40 
33 


48 
44 
36 


to 52 
to 48 
to 40 


11. 


Off-farm income 


33. S 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.6 


44.6 


46.8 


49 


48 


to 51 


12. 
13. 


Loan changes 5/: Real estate 

5/: Non-real estate 


13.0 
11.2 


9.9 
5.3 


9.1 
6.5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 
0.9 


*1.1 
-0.8 


-6.0 
-9.6 


■9.2 
^10.7 


-7.7 
-4.9 


-4 
1 



2 


to 3 
to 3 


15. 


ftental income pLu* monetary change 
Capital expenditures 5/ 


6.3 
20.1 


6.1 
1S.0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


6.9 
12.5 


8.6 
9.6 


7.8 
8.6 


6.8 
9.8 


9 
11 


7 to 9 
9 to 12 



16. Net cash flow <9tl2+13+U-15) 



43.8 



37.6 



37.a 



3a. 1 



32.7 



33.2 



30.2 



30.7 



41.5 



53 



50 to 54 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom tjork, sales of forest products, ( other miscellaneous cash source*. 2/ Nunbers fn parentheses 
indicate the conbinaticin of items required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food £ imputed gross 
rental value of farm duelL!ngs. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor^ £ farm household eT^penses. 5/ Excludes farm 
households. Totals may not add because of rounding. F = forecast. 

Information contact; Andy Bernat C202) 786-1603. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Assets 
Real estate 
Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabf Litfes 
Real estate 3/ 
Non-real estate 4/ 
Total farm Liabf U 
Total farm equity 



1979 



706.2 

201 .6 

61.^ 

85.8 
29.2 
25.3 

907.8 



79.7 

71.8 

151.6 

756.2 



1980 



762.9 

213.2 

60,6 

93.1 
33.0 
26.5 

996.1 



89.6 
77.1 

166.8 
829.3 



1981 



7&4.7 

212.0 

53.5 

101.4 
29,1 
28.0 

996.7 



98.7 

83.6 

182.3 

8U.4 



1982 



748.8 

212.4 

53.0 

102.0 
27.9 
29.5 

961.2 



102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.7 



Calendar year 1/ 
19B3 1984 1985 
S biltion 



739.6 639.6 

205.7 208.9 
49.7 49.6 



100.8 
23.9 
31.3 

945.3 



104.8 

87.9 

192.7 

752.6 



96,9 
29.6 
32.8 

848,5 



103.7 

87.1 

190.8 

657-7 



558,6 

190.4 

46.3 

87.6 
23.5 
33.0 

749.0 



97.7 
77.5 

175.2 
573.8 



1986 



510,1 

181,5 

47.6 

80,3 

19,1 

34,4 

691-6 



88,5 

66,8 

155.3 

536,3 



19S7 



522.6 

186.3 

57.6 

73.9 

20.5 
34.3 

708.9 



80.8 

61.9 

U2.7 

566.3 



1988 F 1989 F 



553 

190 
61 

7A 

20 

35 

743 



77 

63 

139 

604 



560 to 570 

187 to 201 

60 to 64 

74 to 78 

16 to 20 

35 to 37 

752 to 762 



76 to 80 
63 to 67 

139 to 147 
608 to 618 



Percent 



Selected ratios 

Debt- to- assets 16,7 16.7 18.3 19,7 20.4 22.5 23.4 22.5 20.1 

Debt-to-eqtiity 20,0 20.1 22.4 24.6 25.6 29.0 30.5 29,0 25.2 

Debt-tO*net cash income 454 488 556 497 523 493 376 302 250 

1/ As of Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 

on operator duellings, but inclucfes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfar 
F = forecast. 



18.7 18 to 20 

23.1 22 to 24 

241 280 to 290 

3/ Excludes debt 
purposes. 



Information contacts: Ken Enckson or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 



Agricultural Outlook 





Livestock & products 

NOV 
1987 1988 1966 


Dec 
1966 


1987 


Crops 1/ 

Nov 
1966 1966 


Dec 
1988 




Tot 


al 1/ 

NOV 

1988 




Region I 
State 


1987 


1966 


Dec 
1988 














S milU 


on 2/ 












North Atlantic 
Maine 


243 


247 


25 


21 


170 


166 


16 


20 


413 


413 


13 


41 


New Hanpshire 
Veruiont 


66 


66 


5 


5 


3a 


43 


5 


4 


104 


109 


10 


377 


360 


31 


32 


35 


41 


9 


5 


412 


401 


39 


38 


Massachusetts 


124 


124 


10 


10 


268 


282 


47 


30 


393 


406 


58 


40 


Rhode (flland 


12 


12 


1 


1 


63 


63 


4 


9 


75 


75 


5 


10 


Conr>ecticut 


196 


192 


16 


18 


170 


176 


13 


12 


366 


370 


30 


30 


Neu York 


1,800 


1,754 


160 


166 


726 


807 


69 


72 


2,527 


2,561 


229 


238 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


UO 


140 


12 


12 


423 


423 


38 


27 


563 


563 


50 


39 


2,319 


2,358 


203 


219 


905 


955 


87 


83 


3,224 


3,313 


290 


302 


North Central 
Ohio 


1,6U 


1,553 


136 


133 


1,808 


2,023 


236 


156 


3,422 


3,576 


374 


290 


Indiana 


1,856 


1,713 


151 


147 


2,016 


2,377 


152 


130 


3,872 


4,090 


303 


277 


( I L ino>s 


2,262 


2,131 


166 


187 


3,913 


4,219 


339 


226 


6,174 


6,351 


525 


412 


Mf chigan 


1,285 


1,256 


109 


116 


1,219 


1,408 


169 


107 


2,504 


2,664 


279 


222 


Ui sconsin 


4,222 


4,148 


365 


375 


795 


837 


99 


66 


5,017 


4,965 


465 


442 


Minnesota 


3,645 


3,643 


327 


300 


2,165 


2,648 


308 


192 


5,809 


6,491 


635 


492 


(owa 


5,270 


5,221 


442 


451 


3,510 


4,079 


387 


338 


8,780 


9,300 


829 


789 


Nissour ] 


2,173 


2,211 


236 


166 


1,517 


1,832 


164 


140 


3,691 


4,042 


399 


307 


North DakatQ 


760 


809 


85 


74 


1,548 


1,625 


204 


153 


I'M 


2,434 


290 


226 


South Dakota 


1,910 


1,845 


212 


135 


813 


942 


80 


59 


2,787 


292 


194 


Nebraska 


4,646 


5,292 


486 


374 


1,975 


2,632 


335 


282 


6,623 


7,923 


820 


656 


Kansas 


3,9U 


4,333 


364 


311 


1,807 


2,338 


226 


277 


5,722 


6,671 


5?3 


589 


Southern 
Detawdre 


370 


455 


36 


41 


114 


147 


21 


9 


485 


602 


58 


50 


Maryland 
V i r9 i n i a 


734 


806 


66 


77 


394 


467 


64 


32 


1,128 


1,273 


130 


109 


1,244 


1,378 


120 


99 


446 


576 


66 


49 


1,692 


1,954 


206 


148 


West Vi rginia 


169 


170 


16 


12 


52 


63 


8 


6 


221 


234 


24 


18 


North Carolina 


2,081 


2,111 


203 


176 


1,634 


1,953 


229 


118 


3,715 


4,064 


432 


294 


South Carolina 


461 


440 


40 


34 


470 


587 


76 


52 


931 


1,027 


116 


86 


Georgia 
Florida 


1,826 


1,973 


153 


156 


1,261 


1,487 


168 


96 


3,087 


3,461 


321 


254 


1,102 


1,154 


93 


92 


4,125 


4,615 


250 


415 


5,227 


5,769 


343 


508 


Kentucky 


1,506 


1,536 


254 


84 


913 


991 


274 


129 


2,419 


2,527 


528 


213 


Tennessee 


1,107 


1,233 


100 


89 


826 


980 


194 


125 


1,933 


2,213 


294 


214 


Alabama 


1,560 


1,813 


129 


119 


566 


695 


69 


60 


2,146 


2,506 


198 


179 


Mississippi 
Arkansas 


1,040 


1,153 


88 


69 


939 


1,198 


201 


285 


1,979 


2,352 


289 


374 


2,116 


2,256 


184 


175 


1,027 


1,722 


298 


210 


3,143 


3,976 


483 


385 


Louisiana 


521 


561 


40 


40 


699 


1,292 


251 


255 


4'ilS 


1,853 


291 


294 


Oklahoma 


2,052 


2,392 


164 


121 


700 


985 


124 


126 


2,752 


3,377 


266 


246 


Texas 


6,059 


6,199 


430 


404 


3,027 


3,921 


370 


520 


9,066 


10,120 


800 


924 


Western 
Montana 


760 


790 


103 


76 


587 


574 


.62 


58 


1,347 


1,363 


165 


134 


Idaho 


926 


1,072 


90 


89 


1,120 


1,270 


197 


144 


2,047 


2'!^^ 


287 


233^ 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


528 


536 


60 


38 


114 


155 


41 


26 


642 


691 


101 


63 


2,321 


2,618 


236 


215 


870 


1,026 


160 


140 


3,191 


3,643 


398 


355. 


Hew Mexico 


817 


858 


141 


71 


331 


363 


46 


36 


1,K7 


1,221 


187 


107 


Arizona 


774 


766 


40 


35 


1,007 


1,180 


120 


174 


1,781 


^'^.^ 


160 


210 


Utah 


462 


456 


37 


37 


134 


149 


14 


16 


596 


605 


51 


53 


Nevada 


167 


167 


11 


11 


76 


75 


8 


7 


243 


243 


18 


19 


WashinatOn 


982 


1,061 


66 


93 


1,860 


2,125 


197 


177 


2,841 


3,186 


283 


270 


Oregon 
California 


655 


666 


65 


63 


1,206 


1,379 


137 


104 


1,861 


2,045 


202 


167 


4,741 


5,050 


389 


399 


10,781 


11,551 


1,548 


1,164 


^^'Hl 


16,601 


1,937 


1,563 


Alaska 


11 


11 


1 


1 


19 


19 


2 


2 


29 


30 


3 


3 


Hawaii 


88 


88 


7 


7 


471 


497 


42 


42 


559 


585 


49 


49 


United States 


76,218 


79,198 


6,949 


6,201 


61,876 


72,161 


8,247 


6,965 


138,094 


151,359 


15,197 


13,166 


1/ Sales of farm 


1 products 


include 


receipts from conrnodi ties pi 


aced under 


CCC loans minus 


value of 


redenptions during 





information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual 1987 1968 

1983 1934 19flS 19flA 1937 1963 'ow "a^ Sept O^i Hov Dec^ 

% BiUion 

Ftr^JMrketioga t CCC loans^ !36.5«7 U2.436 U4,015 135,102 153,094 151,359 12,469 12,329 14,695 16,576 15,197 13,166 

Liveiteck t producti 69,433 72,966 69,^42 71,546 76,213 79,198 5,936 6,712 7,292 7 228 6 949 6 ZQi 

N«lt •nln.U 38 893 4d;B32 38,539 39 122 44 716 ^7 100 3 404 3 9 4 435 1:366 3*958 3'35 

Dairy prodwiti 18 763 17,94A IB 06 J 17 753 17 329 17 482 1 S22 1434 1435 1532 I's!? l'642 

Poultr^leggs 9 981 12;223 11211 12 678 11487 12 384 '1/2 209 222 llTO VA6Q lOTO 

Other 1,801 1,967 i;979 1)994 2;i37 2;232 137 '160 1oO 'l40 '301 '138 

Crops 67 129 69,469 ?4,173 63,554 61,876 72,161 6,553 5,616 7,403 9,348 8,247 6,965 

Food grains 9,7l3 9,740 ^8,993 5,631 5,411 7,645 425 828 710 760 520 570 

Feed crow 15,535 15,663 22,520 16 982 13 061 15 291 1,325 1v470 1426 1533 1599 1335 

Cottofx (lint * seedJ 3,705 3,674 3 637 3 551 4 027 4 964 '923 146 369 606 927 '359 

Totwcco , 2,752 a 813 2)722 1 91S 1327 2 037 334 434 491 319 SSfl 145 

gfFbejrtr>g crow 13,546 13,641 12,474 10,592 10,800 13,822 1,122 577 1,643 3,293 1,700 963 

Vegetflbles « melons 3,459 9,158 8,558 8,630 9,223 9 555 408 925 964 922 544 502 

Fruits t tree nuti 6 056 6 737 6,843 7 268 7 869 8 904 851 684 961 ! 06? 1 157 943 

Other 7;365 8;060 3;37a 8,962 9;6Sa 9)943 1,094 550 839 'B43 1)433 1,147 

Government payments 9,295 8,430 7,704 11,313 16,747 14,480 1,417 49 4?9 7 6SB 513 468 

Tcttl 145)862 150,366 I5l)7l9 146)915 154)341 165)835 13)886 12,378 15,114 19)^4 15,710 13,6J4 

•Receipts from loans represent vsl^Je of comnodities pUced under CCC loons minus value oi redenpt i orts during the month- 

Information contact: Roser Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar year 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 198S f 1989 F 

t mflhon 

Feed ?0,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 20,600 20,000 to 24,000 

Livestock 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,814 9,498 8,958 9,744 12,014 13,200 11 000 to 14 GOO 

Seed ... 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2 9S4 3)009 3 400 3 000 to 4,60G 

fflrm-ongin inputs 34,861 33,282 31,448 33,532 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,116 37,300 36,000 to 46,000 

Fertilizer 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,259 5,787 5,392 5,900 6,000 to 8,000 

Fuels & oils 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,600 4,000 to 6,000 

Electricity 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2 500 2 000 to 3 000 

Pesticides ^ 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,485 4,588 4,600 5,000 to 6 000 

Kanufactured Inputs 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,004 16,815 17,600 18)000 to 2^,000 

Short-tertn interest ^ 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 7,800 7,000 to 9,000 

Reel estate interest 1/ 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,300 7 000 to 9)000 

Total interest charges 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 16)000 15)000 to 1^000 

Repatr & maintenance 1/ 2/ 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 7,000 7,000 to 8,000 

Contract & hired labor 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 11,000 11,000 to li,000 

Machine hire & custom work 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,1S4 1,810 1,956 2,100 2,000 to 3,fl00 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation ^ 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,400 4,000 to 5,000 

Misc. operating ejtpenses 1/ 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,200 6 000 to 8 OOO 

Other operating e?(per>ses 28,142 28,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 32,100 32,000 to 3i,000 

capital consunption 1/ 21,474 23,573 24,287 3,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 16,800 17,000 to 18^000 

Taxes 1/ 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 4,400 4)000 to 5,600 

Net rent to nonoperator 

landlord ^6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,800 7,000 to 8,000 

Other overhead expenses 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 29,100 28,000 to 3i,000 

Total production expenses 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,957 122,335 123,502 132,100 136,000 to 140, 00( 

1/ Includes operator dwellings, 2/ Beginnir^g in 1982, miscellaneous operating ejtpenses include other livestock purchases & 

dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rourdtng. F = forecast- 
Information contacts; Chris McGath (202) 786-1804, Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808- 
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■able 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 



Fiscal year 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986'' 1987 1988 1989 E 1990 E 

$ mi U ion 

^™^g?8fnf'^*" 1.Z86 ^533 5,397 6.815 -758 5,Z11 12,211 13,967 9,053 3,04Z 5,562 

Wheat 879 1,543 2 238 3 419 2,536 4,691 3,440 2,836 678 Z79 1,05Z 

Rice '76 24 164 664 333 990 947 906 128 ^999 959 

upland cotton 64 336 1,190 1,363 244 1,553 2,142 1,786 666 2,538 994 

Tobacco -BS -51 103 880 346 455 253 -346 -453 -569 -280 

Dairy 1,011 1,894 2,182 2,528 1,502 2,085 2,337 1,166 1,295 662 893 

Soybeans 116 87 169 288 -585 71 1 1 ,597 -476 - 1 ,676 -32 1 16 

Peanuts 28 28 12 -6 1 12 32 8 7 5 4 

Sugar -405 -121 -5 49 10 184 214 -65 -246 tf 

HoSey 9 8 27 48 90 81 89 73 ^ 100 60 55 

Cool 35 42 54 94 132 109 123 152 1/ 5 89 98 

Operating expense 157 159 294 328 362 ^ 346 457 ^ 535 614 583 635 

interest expenditure 518 220 -13 3,525 1,064 1,435 1,411 1,219 395 283 284 

Export programs -669 -940 65 398 743 134 102 276 200 116 07 

Other ^'^^'"'^^^ -113 1,340 -225 -1,542 1,295 -314 486 371 1.695 5,788 1,100 

Total 2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,843 11,579 

FUNCT ION 

price-support loans inet) -66 174 7,015 8,438 -27 6,272 13,628 12,199 4,579 -153 1,011 

'^'olfic?!?^''^^ 79 1,185 2,780 612 6,302 6,166 4,833 3,971 5,889 7,006 

Diversion 56 705 1,504 1,525 64 382 8 

Daif^ te?m!nation '0 489 587 260 200 189 

Othe? 25 27 60 83 

Disaster 258 1 030 306 115 10 6 

Total direct payments 418 i;030 1,491 3,600 2,117 7,827 6,746 5,862 4,245 6,172 7,195 

1988 crop disaster 000000000 3,613 

Emergency livestock/ ^ ^ ^ ^* ^^-^ a 

forage Assistance 23 329 16 ^ ^ ^0 31 902 8 

Purchases <net) 1,681 1,602 2,031 2,540 1,470 1,331 1,670 -479 -1,131 -10 519 

^^^ts^^"""^^* 254 32 679 964 268 329 485 832 658 319 174 

''&'1ranl^rtat?Dn^^' 259 323 355 665 639 657 1,013 1,659 1,113 654 443 

Operating expense 157 159 294 328 362 346 ^ 457 ^ 535 614 583 635 

interest expenditure 518 220 -13 3,525 1,064 1,435 1,411 1,219 395 283 284 

Export programs -669 -940 65 398 743 134 102 276 200 116 107 

Other 177 1,107 -281 -1,607 679 -648 329 305 1,757 1,364 1,203 

Total 2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,843 11,579 

1/ Fiscal year 1988 wool & inohair program Outlays were $130,635,000 but include a or>e-time advance appropriation of 

$126,108,000, which was recorded as a wool program receipt by treasury. E = estifisated in the fiscal 1990 President's 

Budget. Minus (-> indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski <202) 447-5148. 
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Transportation 



Table 38.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 

Annual 



1988 



1986 



1987 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
ALL products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food products 

Grain shipments 

RaiL cartoadings (1 000 cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (1,000 cut) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts./fniLe) 
Fleet operation (cts,/miLe) 



100,7 100.1 

99,6 99.3 

98.9 98.7 

99,9 98.6 



24.4 



29.0 



1988 



104. a 
105.5 
105.3 
103.2 



30.6 



Jan 



103,2 
101,9 

101,2 
101_5 



32,2 



Aug 



105.4 
108.4 
109,3 
103,7 



Sept 



105.4 
108.7 
109.3 
103.7 



Oct 



105.4 P 

107.5 P 
107.8 P 
103.7 P 



Nov 



105.3 P 
107.8 P 
108.1 P 
103.7 P 



Dec 



1989 
Jan 



105_4 P 105.9 P 

107,8 P 109.6 P 

108,2 P 109.8 P 

103,6 P 103.7 P 



27_1 P 28.9 P 30.7 P 27.1 P 27,4 P 30.2 P 



629 

563 

9,031 



588 

660 

9,137 



113.1 
113.6 



116-3 
116,5 



532 

604 

9,520 



118.7 
118.4 



435 

781 

8,898 



118.1 
118.0 



509 

154 
8,649 



118.6 
118.2 



4S9 

566 

8,369 



118.5 
118.6 



404 

585 

8J11 



118.6 

118.3 



409 
691 

9,097 



119.6 

119.1 



419 

711 

9,341 



120,4 
120,1 



374 

701 

8,896 



121.3 
121.0 



1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Ueekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average: from Agriculturat Harketfng Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1988 & 1989, 5/ Office of 
Transportation, LJSOA, P ^ preliminary. 

Information contact: T,0, Hutchinson (202) 786-1840, 



Indicators of Form Productivity 



Table 39,— Indexes of Farm Production input Use & Productivity 

(See the March 1989 issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459, 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40,— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities . 

(See the March 1989 issue,) 

Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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